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and to its agents. Its sound methods and good repu- 

tation are giving it a steady, healthy growth all in the 
Middle West. It insures men and women on equal terms. 
Policies are up to date in every respect, and contain liberal 
and attractive features which make them sell. 


(5 PEORIA LIFE gives SERVICE to its policyholders 


It gives to Total Abstainers a lower rate on their insur- 
ance by placing their policies in the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality record is kept separate. It isa 
live, up-to-date Company which is progressive. 





All investments are made in Farm Mortgages which, 
for the past two years, have netted the Company 6.2%. Its 
mortality for 1916 was only 33% of the expected. 





It is developing new territory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good men. 
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(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 10—The 
American Life Convention elected 
Harry L. Seay, of Dallas, Tex., its 
president. There is no more popular 
or able man in the organization. The 
honor was placed where it belongs. 
Mr. Seay is president of the Southland 
Life. He became its general counsel 
in 1911, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer in 1912, and chief executive 
in1915. In his law practice at Dallas 
with his firm, Seay & Seay, he had 
specialized’ on insurance law and was 
attorney for the Manhattan Life for 
many years. In insurance he is a man 
of fine attainments and position. Mr. 
Seay is a native of Gallatin, Tenn. He 
was educated at Vanderbilt University 
at Nashville and took his law course 
at Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Seay has served on 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention with ability. 


Vardell Makes Nomination 


-T. W. Vardell, president of the South- 
western, placed Mr. Seay in nomina- 
tion, saying he spoke for all the com- 
panies. Mr. Seay has done much for 
the civic benefit of Dallas and Mr. 
Vardell called attention to this work. 
S. A. Foster of the Royal Union and 
President Hamilton of the Federal Life 
supported the nomination. Mr. Seay 
spoke briefly in appreciation of the 
honor accorded him. 

R. W. Stevens, of the Illinois Life, 
nominated Mr. Blackburn to succeed 
himself as secretary and general coun- 
sel. Mr. Stevens said that as Mr. 
Blackburn had demanded an investiga- 
tion of his office, in view of the charges 
made by M. M. Heptonstall, and as the 
investigation would be made by the 
Nebraska insurance department, he 
should be supported. W. Hunt, 
of the Cleveland Life, recorded his vote 
against Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Coffin, in expressing the appre- 
ciation of the convention to President 
W. A. Watts and Mrs. Watts for their 
hospitality, said that everyone is en- 
thusiastic over Grand Rapids and its 
cordial spirit. 


Coffin a Great President 


Mr. Coffin received many plaudits for 
his work during the year and the ex- 
cellent program he had prepared. He 
goes down in the American Life Con- 
vention as one of its greatest presi- 
dents. Thanks were extended to all 
who contributed to the success of the 
meeting. 

G. W. Steinman, of the Midland Mu- 
tual, in reporting for the committee on 
time and place of holding the next 
meeting, recommended that the subject 
be left with the executive committee 
with power to act. There is some talk 
of going to Asheville, N. C. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, of the Fed- 
eral Life, reported for the committee 
on departmental supervision. He said 
twenty-one states had changed insur- 
ance commissioners ‘during the year. 
No report of friction between a mem- 
er and state supervisory officer was 
made to the committee, nor had any 
expensive examination been cited. 

C. A. Atkinson, of the Federal Life, 
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~ Officers Elected at Closing 


Session 


President—Harry L. Seay, President, Southland Life. 

Secretary-General Counsel—T. W. Blackburn. 

Executive Committee—Hold-overs—G. A. Grimsley, President, Jefferson 
Standard; Henry Abels, Secretary, Franklin Life; H. L. Seay, President, South- 


land Life. 


New Members—C. F. Coffin, Vice-President, State Life; E. W. 


Randall, President, Minnesota Mutual; J. B. Reynolds, President, Kansas City 
Life; E. G. Simmons, Vice-President, Pan-American Life. 








in his report urged a greater use of 
the list of licensed attorneys. 


Report on Resolutions 


H. W. Johnson, of the Central Life 
of Illinois, reported for the commit- 
tee on resolutions. Only one had been 
filed, it being offered by Dr. W. A. 
Fricke on the war clause, the commit- 
tee held it would be inopportune at 
this time. Dr. Fricke wanted a small 
continuing factor in all premiums to 
accumulate a war risk reserve. 

Judge Johnson for the resolutions 
committee read memorials on the death 
of President W. C. Baldwin, of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust; President B. 

Robison, of the Bankers Reserve 
of Omaha; T. F. Giddings, superin- 
tendent of agents of the Michigan 
Mutual Life; Charles Timblin, vice- 
president of the Western Union Life, 
and President W. O. Johnson, of the 
Security Life of Chicago. 

G. Taylor, of the Atlantic Life, 
reported for the cost of new business, 
Blank C. These blanks were devised 
for informative purposes and it was 
thought that an analysis of acquisition 
cost would be of great benefit. Some 


HARRY L. SEAY 


companies have reported, but many re- 
fuse to do so. It seems impossible to 
get reports on a uniform basis. The 
committee recommended that further 
reports be not requested and the scheme 
be abandoned. tsaac Miller Hamilton 
said the use of the blanks had been 
beneficial and helpful. G. A. Deitch 
thinks the reports are misleading and 
the information is used for competi- 
tive purposes. 

Just before close of the convention 
an amendment to the by-laws was 
adopted, raising the limit of dues from 
two dollars to not to exceed five dol- 
lars per million. 


Friday Morning’s Proceedings 


At the opening of Friday morning’s 
session President Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton of the Federal Life opened the dis- 
cussion of “Elimination of Waste in 
Agency Management.” He said an in- 
creased business is necessary to keep 
down the overhead. There should be a 
graduated increase; office allowances 
should be decreased if desirable. Agents 
need careful, frequent and positive cul- 
tivation. Weekly instruction should be 
given so that there will be no waste of 


T. W. BLACKBURN 


President Southland Life and New Head Secretary - General Counsel American 
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time. When territory is assigned a 
company gives out an asset and it must 
yield an adequate return. A field given 
out should be cultivated assidously. 
Automatic reduction of territory should 
be provided for in the contract if it is 
not actually covered. 

A. D. Hindman, vice-president of the 
American Life of Iowa, in his talk as- 
serted much time and money is wasted 
in trying: to deal with crooked agents. 
Too little preliminary training is given 
to new agents.. Mr. Hindman cham- 
pions a qualifications law. 

James P. Sullivan, vice-president of 
the Farmers and Bankers Life, was not 
present to give his paper, but it was 
read by Joseph A. Budinger, assistant 
actuary of the company. 

R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, complimented President 
Coffin and the executive committee on 
the brevity, breadth and excellence of 
the convention program. In discussing 
agency waste he called attention to the 
loss in the supply equipment sent to 
new agents, many of whom fail. The 
supply kit costs at least $5. The license 
also costs something. There should be 
a deposit required of the new agent, 
which could be given back if the sup- 
plies are returned in good order or a 
certain amount of business is produced. 


State Vice-Presidents 


The following state vice-presidents 
were elected: 

Alabama—WIuLL1AM D. Jerks, President. 
Protective Life. 

Arkansas—A. B. Banks, 
Home Life & Accident. 

California—J. R. WHISNER, Vice-Presi- 
dent, California State Life. 

Colorado—Tuomas F. Daty, President, 
Capitol Life. 

Georgia—WitMe_rR L. Moorg, President, 
Southern States Life. 

Idaho—Enwin S. CHADWICK, 
President, Idaho State Life. 

Illinois—A. M. Jounson, President, Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A. 

Indiana—E. O. Burcet, Secretary, Peo- 
ple’s Life. 

Iowa—C. B. Svozopa, Secretary, Cedar 
Rapids Life. 

Kansas—E. E. Sater, Secretary, Bank 
Savings Life. 

Kentucky—W. W. Moore, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Inter-Southern Life. 

Louisiana—Crawrorp H. ELtis, Presi- 
dent, Pan American Life. 

Michigan—W. A. Watts, 
Merchants Life. 

Minnesota—Joun T. Baxter, President, 
Northwestern National Life. 

Mississippi—W. Q. Core, 
Lamar Life. 

Montana—H. R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President, Montana Life. 

Nebraska—R. L. Ropison, 
Bankers Reserve Life. 

New Hampshire—S. W. JAMESON, 
President, United Life & Accident. 

New Mexico—GeorGe RosLincton, Sec- 
retary, Occidental Life. 

North Carolina—C. C. Tay or, Secre- 
tary, Jefferson*Standard Life. 

Ohio—Joun M. Sarver, President, Ohio 
State Life. 

Oklahoma—O. E. McCartney, 
dent, Oklahoma National Life. 

Missouri—James A. McVoy, 
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President and General Manager, Central 
States Life. 

Oregon—S. P. Lockwoop, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Columbia Life & Trust. 

Pennsylvania—Frank A. WESLEY, Vice- 
President, Standard Life. 

South Carolina—T. Orecon Lawton, 
Jr., President, Southeastern Life. 

South Dakota—C. W. MarrtinpAte, Sec- 
retary, First National Life. 

Tennessee—E. Lron Porter, Secretary, 
Volunteer State Life. 


Texas—A. H. Ropes, Secretary, Two 
Republics Life. 

Utah—H. C. Epwarps, Vice-President, 
Continental Life. 

Virginia—EpMuNpD SrrRUDWICK, 
dent, Atlantic Life. 

Washington—W. M. McConneE Lt, Gen- 
eral Manager, Western Union Life. 

West Virginia—Harrison B. SmitH, 
President, George Washington Life. 

Wisconsin—Rupert F, Fry, President, 
Old Line Life. 


Presi- 


Opening Session 


PRESIDENT COFFIN MAKES BIG IMPRESSION AS 
PRESIDING OFFICER AND WITH STRONG ADDRESS 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 8—With 
fine weather, a delightful company of 
strong and progressive men and a hos- 
pitable atmosphere, the American Life 
Convention opened its annual meeting 
this morning with enthusiasm and in- 
terest. President C. F. Coffin was in 
his finest fettle, alert and saying the 
right thing at the right time. The “old 
guard,” headed by J. B. Reynolds of 
the Kansas City Life, and Isaac Miller 
Hamilton of the Federal Life, was out 
in full force. Then there were some 
new men on the scene, getting ac- 
quainted and absorbing information. 

President W. A. Watts of the Mer- 
chants Life, the official host of the con- 
vention, gave a welcome that was 
hearty and cordial. He received an ova- 
tion as he arose. He said company offi- 


. GEORGE A. GRIMSLEY 
President Jefferson Standard Life 


cials had peculiar problems to meet in 
these perilous times, but that they 
would be solved in the right way. 


Mayor Fuller’s Welcome 


Mr. Watts presented Mayor P. C. 
Fuller of Grand Rapids, a prominent 
business man, public spirited and big 
in vision. He had ingratiated himself 
in the hearts of the men at the dinner 
Tuesday evening at the Highland 
Country Club, where he acted as toast- 
master. After the greetings extended, 
the mayor said that people, corpora- 
tions, institutions and men must give 
and not merely get. They must fur- 
nish something to mankind for the 
world’s betterment and not live to 
themselves alone. 

President George A. Grimsley of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, in his own 
characteristic way, responded to the 
sentiment of the home and expressed 
the appreciation for the welcome ex- 
tended. ? 

President Coffin’s Address 


President Harry L. Seay of the 
Southland Life was called to the plat- 
form to take charge during the period 


that Mr. Coffin read his address. All 
anticipated a masterly presentation and 
they were not disappointed. He said 
that it is always helpful to lift one’s 
self from the daily routine and see the 
larger vision. Mr. Coffin gave a review 
and prospect of life insurance. It 
started as a small spring and has now 
become the father of waters. No real 
history of life insurance has ever been 
written. First came the experimental 
stage that ended at the close of the 


‘seventeenth century. Then followed the 


period of speculation which came in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Finally the present period of life 
insurance development with its magnifi- 
cent inflorescence was reached. Mr. Cof- 
fin characterized it as a day of almost 
miraculous development. Life insur- 
ance regained its breath in 1880 after 
the chaotic days of the ’70’s. Life in- 
surance is no longer a guess. It is a 
science. It is built on the rock of scicn- 
tific certainty. Mr. Coffin declared the 
public does not put the proper estimate 
on the functions of life insurance. Pre- 
mium payments by the individual mean 
not only a duty met in caring for his 
own dependents, but he is helping in a 
cooperative way thousands of others. 
In this way a man is given the privi- 
lege of doing his bit in alleviating want 
and providing for the welfare of man- 
kind. 
Two Big Unsolved Problems 


There are two big unsolved prob- 
lems confronting life insurance today 
and hindering its natural development. 
they being taxation and governmental 
supervision. Mr. Coffin declared that 
taxation in its present form is the sub- 
marine that menaces life insurance. 
Federal and state governments ruth- 
lessly afflict this great enterprise. 

President Coffin said that the sug- 
gestion he made to the Life Presidents 
Association for a commission to study 
the tax situation and make recommen- 
dations had been adopted. 

There will be five members from that 
association, five from the American Life 
Convention and five from the Insurance 
Commissioners Convention. . 

There is no acute situation in state 
supervision, although federal supervi- 
sion is practically a dead letter, much 
to the delight of the American Life 
Convention. 


Will Need Readjustment 


The war situation will bring about 


new conditions. It will mean readiust- 
ments, perhaps, along important lines. 
Mr. Coffin feels that company officials 
will be equal to any emergency. Life 
insurance can be depended on to ren- 
der any vatriotic service reauired of it. 
S. A. Foster of the Roval Union Mu- 
tual paid a deserved tribute to Mr. 
Coffin’s great address and it was de- 
cided to distribute conies freely to 
those in the business. At the close of 
the address. the entire body arose in 
ovation to Mr. Coffin. 


| W ednesday Afternoon 


PAPERS ON HOME OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
EVOKE DISCUSSION AND RESULT IN ACTION 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 8—At the 
afternoon session of the first day the 
American Life Convention began its 
study of home office efficiency. H. A. 
Hopf, manager of the planning de- 
partment at the home office of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, a young man of 
studious nature, a master of detail and 
a believer in efficiency, gave a most 
thoughtful paper that showed him a 
master of method. 

The question arose as to how far the 
elaborate scheme set forth by Mr. 
Hopf is adaptable to smaller compa- 
nies. He said that the plan was one 
to work toward. It is elastic enough 
to fit all conditions. In purchasing a 
desk, the idea should be kept in mind 
as to whether it is designed to meet 
the exact needs. Is it best fitted for 
the functions it must perform? 


Discussion of the Paper 


Dr. E. G. Simmons of the Pan Ameri- 
can said that Mr. Hopf laid out its 
office system. He insisted that office 
work must be systematically managed. 
The employes must know what to do 
and how to do it. He said the sup- 
ply department should: not be made a 
stepping stone to some other work. 
An efficient supply man should be em- 
ployed and should be paid enough to 
make him a permanent fixture. 

S. A. Foster of the Royal Union 
said his company found a supply ge- 
nius who had worked out a’ most effi- 
cient supply department. Before that 
the department had been wasteful. 
The new plans put in operation save 
the company about $3,000 a year. The 
supply man put in a printing plant 
and it is found to be most economical 
and efficient. Order.and cleanliness are 
maintained. Many other companies 
have copied the Royal Union’s supply 
system. Agents can be greatly helped 
by superior supply methods. It means 
much to get out supplies quickly, neatly 
and accurately to the agents. They 
appreciate it. 

A. D. Hindman of the American of 
Towa said that officials should look 
at Mr. Hopf’s chart in an impersonal 
way. There are obvious and funda- 
mental elements in every home office. 
These can be studied and every man 
adapt himself to them. 

Cc. G. Taylor’s Paper 


Vice-President C. G. Tavlor of the 
Atlantic Life read his most illuminating 
paper on “Educating the Emplove.” 
He made one important suggestion, 
viz., that the American Life Conven- 
tion prepare a book of instruction on 
home office practice for use of em- 
ployes. 
Taylor’s paper to the executive com- 
mittee with power to take such action 
in the premises as seems best. 

Mr. Taylor referred to the number 
of emploves and junior officers enlist- 
ing in military service and said it pre- 
sented a grave problem to home offices. 


Discussion by Members 


In the discussion that followed J. A. 
McVoy of the Central States of St. 
Louis said his directors met four times 
a year, but they delegated authority to 
the executive committee, and thus more 
could be accomplished because of the 
lesser number of veonle involved. H. 
L. Seay of the Southland stated that 
under the Texas law no such power 
could be delecated. Mr. McVoy said 
that in the Equitable of New York 
home office each employe had a drawer 
in his desk for unfinished business. 
These drawers are placed in the vault 
each night. Anyone else can. there- 
fore. take a desk and act intelligently 
if the regular man is absent. 


It was decided to refer Mr. - 


Mr. Seay outlined the office commit- 
tee plan of the Southland that meets 
every day or so to take up office 
subjects. This saves much running 
back and forth. The company had 
three of this committee and a com- 
mittee from the board visit each desk, 
study the system followed and make 
any suggestions for improvemerit that 
seemed desirable. 

Central Life of Iowa’s Plan 


Geo. A. Peak of the Central of Iowa 
told of the office lesson plans drawn 
up by its chief accountant. These trace 
the details through which the various 
transactions go in office and field. An 
employe thus sees a completed thing 
and his relation to it. 

The supervising stenographer has 
meetings of her women. They discuss 
the use of English and the proper way 
to get out letters. The home office 
library has books relating to efficiency 
and office education. 

Emmet C. May of the Peoria Life 
holds meetings of his employes once a 
month at which efficiency topics are 
discussed. The subject is selected a 
month ahead so that some preparation 
can be made. For every suggestion 
made by an employe that is adopted 
$1 is paid. Mr. May said help can be 
gotten both from inside and outside 
sources. Mr. May’s office library con- 
tains inspirational as well as educa- 
tional books. 


Major Carr’s Suggestion 


Major C. B. Carr of the American 
Central said that it would pay a small 
company with but a few employes to 
send a new employe to some other 
home office for a month or so just to 
get ideas and some training. In this 
way he or she could get information 
that would be of assistance in starting 
in as an insurance clerk. 

President G. E. Decker of the Regis- 
ter Life said he held an office meet- 
ing of the department heads every 
morning to take up any subject that 
is necessary. This gives the men a 
knowledge of what is going on in the 
company as a whole. 

Mr. Hopf urged that employes and 
executives study more the art of ex- 
pression and the use of better Eng- 
lish, the clearer and simpler dictation 
of letters. The big output of the home 
office is letters and more attention 
should be paid to correspondence. 

Seek Better Correspondence 


The Phoenix Mutual has started a 
“better letter” campaign. It is trying 
to inspire its people to get out more 
satisfactory correspondence. It is urg- 
ing its employes to take a correspond- 
ence course in business English, and 
meetings are held to discuss some phase 
of each lesson. Office correspondence 
is being studied and criticised. Prizes 
are offered for model letters. Those 
that do not dictate are given problems 
to work out through letters which’ are 
submitted in the contest. 

The Phoenix Mutual is endeavoring 
to inculcate sympathy, service and sin- 
cerity in its letter writing. 

Secretary Blackburn announced that 
on the first day there were 65 con- 
vention companies represented, 15 other 
companies, 16 newspaper men and 28 
ladies. 


Two Eastern Actuaries Present 


Actuary J. J. Brinkerhoff of the Life 
Insurance Presidents Association was 
present at the meeting. M. M. Dawson, 
the independent actuaty of New York 
City, was also present. 
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Thursday : Morning 


SECRETARY BLACKBURN ASKS FOR INVESTIGATION 
OF HIS OFFICE AS RESULT OF INSINUATING LETTER 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 9—-At the 
opening of this morning’s session, Sec- 
retary T. W. Blackburn of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention arose to.a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. All mem- 
bers had received a letter containing an 
affidavit signed by M. M. Heptonstall, 
former president of the Prairie Life of 
Omaha, of which Mr. Blackburn is a 
director, accusing the secretary of im- 
portuning him to raise $3,500 to meet a 
deficit in the treasury of the convention. 
The implication was that Mr. Blackburn 
had used the funds for personal use. 

Mr. Blackburn declared the charge 
was false in every particular and de- 
manded an examination of his office 
since he took charge twelve years ago. 
This request met with applause and the 
members arose in a body as a mark ot 
confidence in their official. 


Dr. W. A. Fricke’s Resolytion 


Dr. W. A. Fricke of the Great North- 
ern Life of Wausau, Wis., offered the 
following resolution which was referred 
to the resolutions committee: 

Resolved, That the companies repre- 
sented in this convention be requested to 
have their actuaries consider the advis- 
ability of a factor in all life insurance 
premiums under a system of universal 
service for the creation of a war risk re- 
‘serve and the elimination of the service 
in war clause and extra war risk pre- 
miums to cover the contingencies of 
hazards in future wars. 


Home Office Duties to Policyholders 


The general topic for the morning 
was “Home Office Duties to Policy- 
President Frank P. Manly 
of the Indianapolis Life offered a pa- 
“When the Policyholder Is 
Mr. Manly scored the barter 
and sale of companies, saying that if 
the institution is to be disposed of, the 
purchaser should be policyholders. He 
advocated a closer supervision of agents 
so that men of a higher type be evolved 
in the ranks. 


President May’s Paper 


_ President Emmet C. May of the Peo- 

ria Life took the second part of the 
morning’s topic, “When the Policy- 
holder Is Old.” Both Mr. Manly and 
Mr. May are officials who appreciate 
their responsibilities. They have a keen 
conscience, believe in building solidly 
and permanently. Both men have stud- 
ied carefully the rights of policyhold- 
ers and the duties of company manage- 
ments in conserving them. Their pa- 
pers reflected the convictions of these 
splendid officials. 

Mr. May said that the companies 
could well adopt the slogan, “The 
policyholder is always right,” and treat 
the holders in this spirit. The main 
goal to keep in mind is to develop a 
body of satisfied policyholders. Mr. 
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May’s paper might well be termed an 
up-to-date view of honest life insur- 
ance service. 


Discussion of the Papers 


President H. W. Johnson of the Cen- 
tral Life of Illinois advocates keeping 
closely in touch with policyholders. 
His company does not shift its agents 
frequently, but desires to get the people 
in their territory well acquainted with 
them. When policyholders have con- 
fidence in the agent, it means much. 
Policyholders should be kept well in- 
formed as to the company and its fea- 
tures. Judge Johnson says more at- 
tention should be given to retaining 
business. 

Vice-President W. W. Moore of the 
Inter-Southern Life said that a suc- 
cessful life company means that all its 
component elements understand their 


mutual relationships. Interests of 
policyholders should be © carefully 
studied. 


BR. W. Stevens’ Remarks 


Vice-President R. W. Stevens of the 
Illinois Life declared that life com- 
panies are rendering as great a service 
to their policyholders as any institu- 
tion does to its clients. Lapsation is 
not due to. lack of service or to any 
act originating within the company, but 
is caused by. the minds of policyhold- 
ers being poisoned by outside influ- 
ences. Complaints as to life insurance 
go direct to an executive officer and 
receive immediate attention. 

Actuary M. M. Dawson of New York 
said that in the past almost all the 
liberal provisions of life policies had 
been forced on the companies by law. 
The companies had not voluntarily 
adopted them. The American Life Con- 
vention companies, he said, had taken 
a new course and had introduced many 
features without any compulsion. In 
Australia, he added, there are but few 
legal restraints as to life insurance ¢on- 
tracts. The companies voluntarily give 
surrender, loan, extension, paid up val- 
ues and the like, although they are not 
obliged to do so. This position has 
created a cordial relationship and in- 
spired great confidence in life insur- 
ance companies. The younger compan- 
ies in this country, he contends, for 
twenty-five years have set the pace for 
liberal treatment of policyholders. 

Mr. Dawson believes that one more 
thing the companies should do to pre- 
vent lapse is to automatically permit a 
higher priced policy to assume a lower 
priced form and apply the extra re- 
serve to keep the premiums paid as far 
as it will go. 

Should Sell Policies Right 


Vice-President C. A. Atkinson of the 
Federal Life asserted that lapses are 
chiefly caused by agents not selling 
policies right in the first place. He 
held if the agent does his duty when 
he gets the application and delivers the 
policy, it will in most cases persist. 
Some agents sell a man more than he 
can afford to buy. Mr. Atkinson ad- 
vises giving a prospect such insurance 
food as he can digest. 

Mr. Manley stated that in spite of the 
way a policy was sold, a policyholder 
needs coddling. He must be cultivated 
carefully. A man may be well sold, 
but another agent may pry him loose 


-unless the first agent carefully nurses 


him. 





Point Farthest West 


J. R. Kruse, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Life of Sacramento, rep- 
resented the remote west. Another 
company official, who came many miles 
to the meeting, was Vice-President A. 
S. Chadwick of the Idaho State Life. 


_. Thurs day 


Afternoon 


REPORTS OF MEDICAL AND LEGAL SEC- 
TIONS—GREETINGS FROM ASSOCIATIONS 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 9—At the 
afternoon session, E. M. Grossman, 
secretary of the Legal Section, made a 
report recommending that the meet- 
ings of the section occupy two days 
hereafter. Secretary T. W. Blackburn 
of the convention has written a review 
of legislation affecting life insurance 
during the year, and it will be printed 
in the proceedings of the Legal Sec- 
tion. 

A report of the Medical Section was 
read reciting the main features of the 
annual meeting held last winter at Ex- 
celsior Springs. The next medical 
meeting will be held at Richmond, Va. 

S. A. Foster of the Royal Union Mu- 
tual read the report of the finance com- 
mittee reciting the fact that the ex- 
penses during the last ten months 
amounted to $1,329 a month. There 
are 105 members and each pays $100 a 
year in membership. The secretary re- 
ceives $6,000 a year as salary, giving 
about one-third of his time to the or- 
ganization. The report called atten- 
tion to the close margin on which the 
association was operating. 


Fraternal Greetings Are Given 


J. J. Brinkerhoff, actuary of the Life 
Presidents Association, was introduced 
and brought greetings from his organi- 
zation. Major Brinkerhoff said that 
unity of purpose should mark the 
course of the two company organiza- 
tions. He held that the problems and 
conditions are the same at all home 
offices. Co-operation should be the 
watchword. 

J. V. Barry, assistant secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life, who emphasized the 
fact that his legal residence is still in. 
Michigan and ever will be, was pre- 
sented. He said he hoped to accumu- 
late enough of the “mazuma contami- 
nata” to enable him to return to Michi- 
gan and end his days in sanctity and 
peace. Mr. Barry, as a true disciple of 
the gospel of good cheer, urged a 
greater manifestation of happiness and 
gladness. Smiles can melt the hardest 
nature. Contentment with one’s lot, he 
added, is a characteristic well worthy 
of cultivation. 

Secretary G. W. Steinman of the 


Midland Mutual of Columbus, O., 
opened the topic of the session, “The 
Payment of Claims,’ with his paper, 
“Ordinary Claims,” it being a well- 
ordered observation. Mr. Steinman is 
an efficient official who keeps tab on all 
departments. 

Assistant Secretary G. W. Fowler of 
the Bankers Life of lowa took the 
second part of the subject, “Extraor- 
dinary Claims.” He gave some inter- 
esting incidents arising in his company 
in claim payments. He stated that in 
disposing of unusual claims it is most 
helpful to have competent legal coun- 
sel. 

Some of the members gave some in- 
teresting and novel claim payments. 
Mr. Coffin recited a Pennsylvania case 


that he lost in the lower courts. An 
agent purchased a policy. The second 
premium remained unpaid. The agent 


died.. The lower court held against the 
company on the ground that the 
agent’s father-in-law had given him the 
money with which to pay the premium, 
and that payment to the agent was 
payment by the company. Mr. Coffin 
in his brief before the state supreme 
court suggested a method whereby the 
justices could get their life insurance 
for nothing. He suggested that each 
get an agent’s license and secure a pol- 
icy from his company. When it came 
to paying the premium, simply take the 
money out of one pocket and transfer 
it to another pocket, so that legally the 
assured will thus have paid the agent 
the premium. 
Greetings Are Received 


Telegrams of greeting were received 
from Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, 
manager of the Equitable of New 
York; President J. N. Russell of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and Chairman Winslow Rus- 
sell of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers. 

Chairman W. Calvin Wells of the 
uniform laws committee reported that 
inasmuch as the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is still. wrestling with a model 
insurance code for the District of Co- 
lumbia his committee did not desire to 
make any recommendations. 


Roster of the Convention 


American Bankers—J. D. Karstrom, secretary. 


American Central—H. M. Wootten, presi- 
dent, and C. B. Carr, secretary. ‘ 
American Life, Ia—A. D. HinpMan, vice- 


president; E. B. Evans, attorney. 
American National, Tex.—R. M. AnpErson, 
actuary. } . 
Atlantic Life—C. G. Taytor, Jr., vice-presi- 
ent. 


Bankers, Ia.—Grorce W. Fow er, assistant 
secretary. 


Bankers Reserve, Neb.—R. L. Rostson, presi- 


ent. 
Bank Savings, Kan.—E. E. Saves, secretary. 


California State—J. R. Kruse, secretary. 

Capitol, Colo—W. E. Hutton, counsel. 

Cedar Rapids Life—C. B. Svopopa, secretary; 
J. P. KENDALL, vice-president. : 

Central Life, Ia—Gerorce A. PEAK, vice-presi- 
dent; H. G. Everett, vice-president and agency 
manager. 

Central Life, IllL—H. W. Jounson, president; 
S. B. Braprorp, secretary; W. H. HinesBaucu, 
counsel. 

Central States, Mo.—J. A. McVoy, vice-presi- 
dent; E. ROSSMAN, counsel. 

Cleveland Life—W. H. Hunt, president; H. S. 
SuTPHEN, vice-president. 

Columbus Mutual—D. E. Batt, secretary. 

Commonwealth Life, Neb.—F. UEHLING, 
secretary; Frank O’HANLON, counsel; FRANS 
NELSON, president. 

Continental, Ill—E. G. TrmMme, assistant sec- 
retary. 


Dakota Life—F. L. Bramste, secretary; E. D. 
Lacy, actuary. 


Farmers & Bankers, 


4 Kan.—J. A. BuptIncer, 
assistant secretary. 


Federal Life—Isaac MILLER HAMILTON, presi- 
dent; C. S. RANNELS, secretary; C. A. ATKINSON, 
counsel. 

Forest City, Ill—G. W. Brearty, secretary. 

Fort Worth Life—B. F. MontGomery, sec- 
retary. 

Franklin Life—Henry 


G 

George Washington—E. C. Mrratr, secretary. 

German Mutual, Mo.—F. B. Patron, super- 
intendent of agents. 

German-American Life, 
president. 

Great Northern Life, 
vice-president. 

Guaranty Life, 
retary. 


I 


Indiana National—C. D. Renick, president. 
Intermediate Life, Ind.—Frep Baker, presi- 
dent; F. G. Jones, second vice-president. 
International Life—Massty WILSoN, 
dent; E. R. ILSON, counsel. 
Inter-Southern—W. W. Moore, vice-president. 
Idaho State—E. S. CHapwick, vice-president. 
‘Illinois Life—R. W. Stevens, vice-president; 
O. J. ARNotpD, secretary. 
Indianapolis Life—F. P. 
E. B. Ravs, vice-president. 


ABELS, secretary. 


Ia—L. H. Kocu, 


Wis.—W. A. 


FRICKE, 


Ia.—L. J. DovGuerty, sec- 


presi- 


Manty, president; 


Jefferson Standard—G. A. GriMstey, presi- 
dent; C. C. Taytor, secretary; C. W. Goxp, 
treasurer. 


K 


Kansas City Life—J. B. Reynotps, president; 
E. B. Escort, auditor. 


Lafayette—A. E. Werkuorr, president; ALtt- 
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son Stuart, counsel; E. L. Marswatt, actuary; 
W. W. Lang, secretary. 
Lamar Life—W. C. WELLS, counsel. 
Lincoln National—F. > EAD, 


secretary; 
W. T. SuHeEpArp, third vice-president. 


M 
Merchants Life—W. A. Watts, president; R. 
S. WIitson, secretary. ; 
Midland Life, Mo.—Daniet Boone, president. 
Midland Mutual, O.—G. W. SreinMan, sec- 
retary; H. B. ARrnoLp, counsel. 
Minnesota Mutual—E. W. RanpALt, president. 


North American, Neb.—D. D. Hatt, secretary. 


Ohio State—W. K. Busu, Michigan manager; 
W. S. Boynton, superintentent of agents. 
Oklahoma National—J. HI.viarp, 

tary; O. E. McCartney, president. 
Old Line Life—R. F. Fry, president; J. E. 
REILLy, secretary; L. OLweLt, counsel. 


secre- 


Pan American—E. G. Simmons, vice-president. 

Peoples Life, Ill—A. D. Hoy, secretary; L. J 
ARNOLD, assistant secretary. 

Peoples, Ind.—E. O. Burcet, secretary. 

Peoria Life—E. C. May, president; Henry 
Loucks, agency superintendent of agents; J. B. 
WOLFENBARGER, counsel. 

Protective Life, Ala.—C. J. Patmer, secretary. 


Reserve Loan—G,. A. DeitcH, counsel. 
Royal Union—S, A. Foster, secretary. 
Register, Ia.—G. E. Decker, president. 


State Life—C. F. Corrin, vice-president; C. 
A. BEcKETT, actuary. 
Security Mutual, Neb—W. A. Linpty, presi- 


dent. 
Southland Life—H. L. Seay, president;-J. W. 
Hurst, secretary; J. F. Onion, counsel. 
Southwestern—T. W VarpbeELL, president. 
Surety Fund, Minn.—E. Kravensss, president. 


Two Republics—A. H. Ropes, secretary. 


U 
United Life & Accident, N. H.—S. W. Jame- 
SON, president. 


Western Life, Ia.—J. H. Jamison, president; 
Harry St. Joun, secretary. 


Western Reserve, Ind—S. P. Campsett, 


president; J. W. Dracoo, secretary; H. H. Orr, 
counsel. 
Wisconsin Life—N. J. Frey, secretary. 
Wisconsin National—D. F. CAMPBELL, actuary. 


GUESTS 


H. M. Harcrove, president, San Jacinto Life; 
R. B. Paver, president, Federal Union Life; 
H. E. Suarrer, president, Southern States Life; 
A. S. Burkart, vice-president, Conservative Life 
of South Bend; F. F. Macinnis, president, and 
W. E. Kine, ee ik ay Agricultural Life of 


Bay City, Mich.; C. T. Tuck, secretary, Century 
Life of Indianapolis; J. D. Baty, secretary, De- 
troit Life. 


Osborne Among 
His Old Friends 


“Abe” Werkhoff and “Bill” Lane, 
president and secretary of the Lafayette 
Life, were boyhood friends of Chase 
Osborne, ex-governor of Michigan, 
who electrified the American Life Con- 
vention at the “Social Hour” Thursday 
evening with his splendid address. Gov- 
ernor Osborne was born and raised in 
Lafayete and President Coffin took 
great pride in claiming him as an In- 
dianian. 

Governor Osborne rather surprised 
his audience by mentioning a fair share 
of the roster of the meeting as old 
friends. Dr. W. A. Fricke, president 
of the Great Northern Life of Wausau, 
knew the governor well, when he 
started in the newspaper game in Mil- 
waukee, and says he was the hardest 
working, most capable reporter Mil- 
waukee ever produced. Both men have 
been prominent politically ever since 
and have followed each other’s careers 
with mutual interest. “Vic” Barry, 
former insurance commissioner of 
Michigan, and now assistant secretary 
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of the Metropolitan, and Governor Os- 
borne are of course old friends. 

The Thursday evening program was 
a most happy conception. Mr. and 
Mrs.,.W. A. Watts received the conven- 
tion people. Dancing followed the for- 
mal program. 


Hopf Appointed 
to Federal Business 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 10—Presi- 
dent Coffin of the American Life Con- 
vention announced at the Thursday 
evenirfg gathering that H. A. Hopf, 
manager of the planning department of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, who read a 
very valuable paper Wednesday after- 
noon, had received telegraphic advices 
that he had been appointed by the fed- 
eral government one of the twelve men 
who are to compose the board of indus- 
trial engineers. This board is to have 
charge of the very important work of 
speeding up and getting out aircraft 
for military purposes. 


Sutphen Meeting with Success 


H. S. Sutphen, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Cleveland Life, 
who attended the meeting with Presi- 
dent W. H. Hunt, is fitting in splen- 
didly with that company’s organization. 
Mr. Sutphen is high-minded and clean 
as a hound’s tooth. 


Worthy Son of Worthy Father 


Vice-President George A. Peak of 
the Central Life of Des Moines was 
one of the live young men in attend- 
ance at the meeting. He is the son of 
President George B. Peak of the com- 
pany. He is an able young man, who 
is making a real study of the business. 
Mr. Peak is a lawyer. 





Abolishes Cir- 


culation Rule 


At the executive session Wednesday 
evening the convention voted to rescind 
its famous Del Monte rule requesting 
the insurance papers to file sworn state- 
ment of their circulation by states. On 
the first round THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
wriTER, United States Review, Insur- 
ance Press and Eastern Underwriter 
complied. This year THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER was the only paper that 
filed its sworn statement. 

The convention evidently found that 
there would be no general compliance 
with its request and that the goal it at- 
tempted to reach would not be won in 
this way. 


Mrs. Watts’ Hospitality 


Mrs. W. A. Watts, wife of the Mer- 
chants Life’s president, accomplished 
and charming, was ever present to look 
after the visiting ladies. She is the 
embodiment of hospitality and delight- 
ed all with her solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the women. Mrs. Watts won 
the hearts of the guests. She spared 
no pains in her effort to make all 


happy. 


Takes His Father’s Place 


R. L. Robison, president of the Bank- 
ers Reserve Life of Omaha, is carry- 
ing on the work of his late father, B. 
H. Robison, one of the founders of the 
American Life Convention, and one of 
its most faithful and active members. 
The son is a young man of superior 
mold and the father’s mantle has fallen 
on worthy shoulders. 


Mark T. McKee, secretary of the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tion, attired in a natty white suit, well 
groomed and cordial, mingled. with the 
flock. Mr. McKee is one of the big 
men in Michigan. 
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WIS FAS Ls 


‘HIS company extends to the American Life 
% Convention, and to the life insurance fraternity 
‘in general, a very cordial welcome to its 
44 home city. 

? The Merchants kis has endeavored to stand 
for something since it entered the business. It was organ- 
ized on conservative lines, has been sanely conducted and 

. has been true to the trust reposed in it. 









OO0 


Agents desiring a fair and square contract with a good. 
opportunity of increasing their income and bettering their 
position can learn much to their advantage by addressing 
this company. 





OO90 


The policy contracts of the Merchants Life have received 
much favorable comment from life insurance authorities as 
being liberal, modern and clear. 
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RESIDENT CHARLES F. COF: 
Prin gave the convention an ora- 

tion. His address, as head of the 
organization, was a masterpiece. He 
presented a “full length” picture of 
the business, warned against the dan- 
ger of studying one feature only, called 
taxation of life insurance funds the 
submarine menace of the _ business, 
cited recent services of the association 
to its members and the world and be- 
spoke for the insurance world patriotic 
services that would have a large share 
in keeping the American flag unde- 
feated. President Coffin said: 

In undertaking any general or com- 
prehensive inquiry into, or in essay- 
ing any adequate conception of, any 
subject whatever, of a picture, a land- 
scape, an institution or an economic 
movement, perspective is indispensable. 


True C pti N ry 





Details, individual elements, separate 
and distinct matters may not be ig- 
nored; but when overemphasized, when 
viewed other than in right relations 
or in proper subordination, they ob- 


CHARLES F. COFFIN 


Retiring President American Life 
Convention 


scure and render incorrect and un- 
trustworthy any general vision, or any 
true conception of the whole; just as 
a single finger of one’s hand held too 
close to the eye will bulk larger than 
the horizon. 

When Daniel’ Webster arose in the 
senate chamber to begin his great re- 
ply to Hayne, he felt that the true 
perspective of the debate had been 
lost; that the senate had drifted far 
away from the real issue and was en- 
veloped in the mist and fog of irrele- 
vant discussion. 

In apt words the great orator 
brought the senate to the point of 
the beginning of the debate and thus 
prepared the minds of his auditors 
not only for a review of what had 

receded, but for the presentation of 
his own reflections on the great ques- 
tions before the senate and the coun- 
try. Before launching out on that im- 
mortal oration, he said: 


“When a mariner has been tossed for 
many days on threatening waters, and on 
unknown seas, he naturally avails himself 
of the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glimpse of the sun to take his latitude and 
ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate this prudence, and before we float 
further on the waters of this debate, re- 
vert to the point from which we departed 
that we may at least be able to conjecture 
where we now are. I ask for the reading 
of the resolution.” 


Lost on Sea of Troubles 
Not unlike the mariner, “tossed for 


View, 





PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


many days and on threatening waters,” 
do life insurance executives often be- 
come lost at sea in the midst of the 
thousand questions of agency contracts, 
policy forms, occasional quixotic de- 
partmental rulings, increasingly heavy 
tax exactions, and the problems of 
home office efficiency and of the edu- 
cation of employes. 

During the past. year or two new 
questions of management, new ques- 


tions of organization by the very logic 


of events have been thrust upon the 
attention of life insurance officers for 
consideration and solution. 

They have been discussed in board 
meetings, in the insurance press and 
in company conventions. The great 
number and importance of these ques- 
tions, some’ major, some minor, has to 
no little extent obscured our perspect- 
ive and rendered discrimination always 
difficult and at times impossible. 


Stop, Ascertain Whereabouts! 


A hasty glance at the origin of life 
insurance, therefore, may enable us to 
determine, approximately, just where 
we are, what real progress has been 
made and what yet remains to be ac- 
complished. It is worth while to de- 
tach oneself occasionally, so far as 
may be, from the mountain of detail 
and catch a vision of our giant en- 
terprise as a whole. 

Somewhere in such a convention as 
this it would doubtless always be help- 
ful to have at least one paper, the 
purpose of which would be to lift us 
out of our immediate and daily en- 
vironment, and in proper perspective 
to present to our minds a somewhat 
comprehensive general picture of that 
great fact in human history and in hu- 
man activity known as life insurance. 


Function of President’s Address 


It will be prudent now and then to 
take our latitude and ascertain how 
far the elements have driven us from 
our true course, “to revert to the 
point from which we departed that we 
may at least be able to conjecture 
where we now are.” Perhaps the 
president’s address may be a good, if 
not the best place, for such a pres- 
entation. Accordingly, it will be my 
endeavor on this occasion to present 


a brief review of the history of a great 
business, and of an equally great eco- 
nomic movement as preliminary to and 
as the basis for some remarks on its 
future development. 

My theme, then, might be stated 
as follows: Life Insurance. A Re- 
view: A Prospect. | 


HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
SUMMARIZED 


Now that life insurance has grown 
to such proportions, it is becoming 
more and more the endeavor of his- 
torical antiquarians to trace the prac- 
tice, if not the principles of insurance 
back to the very twilight of fable. We 
read much of ancient guilds: of the 
Roman Collegia, of the Frith Guild, 
the Merchant Guild, the Craft Guild. 

Learned treatises, doubtful passages 
in Livy, Suetonius, Cicero and other 
classical writers are cited to show that 
many centuries ago there were com- 
mercial practices and contracts that 
may well be regarded as the germs of 
modern insurance; but to arrive at any 
such conclusions, trivial expressions are 
exaggerated and language twisted so as 
to convey meanings never properly in- 
tended. 


Insurance an Evolution 


It will be conceded that the begin- 
nings were far back in economic his- 
tory; that the development was slow; 
that in fact, life insurance was an 
evolution. It did not spring sponta- 
neously into being; it did not come 
forth full panoplied as Juno from the 
brain of Jove. It started as an acorn 
and has become a giant oak; it started 
as a mountain stream, it has become 
a Father of Waters. 

And while it cannot be ignored that 
life insurance has had a history; that 


- it originated somewhere, at sometime, 


and was launched into the realm of 
business and of the social affairs of 
humanity by commercial necessities and 
by the impelling force of certain moral 
principles and impulses, yet as a prac- 
tical business and a definite economic 
factor in human institutions it is com- 
paratively modern. 

Its history has not yet been written. 
Now and then, to be sure, fragmentary 


A Prospect 


chapters have appeared, reliable and 
interesting booklets have been brought 
forth, historical data have been col- 
lected, but no history has ever been 
written. 


Three Periods in Growth - 


Perhaps, for the purpose of such an 
elementary paper as this, the periods 
of historical development as suggested 
by Walford in the twenty-fifth volume 
of the Journal of the Institute of Actu- 
aries, are as illuminating and as sug- 
gestive as any yet produced. 

In his view, the development of life 
insurance has extended over some 
three or four centuries, and it has 
passed through at least three distinct 
phases: (1) the experimental period; 
(2) the speculative or transitional pe- 
riod; (3) the period of scientific ex- 
actitude. 

Of course, historical periods, whether 
they relate to a naton’s growth or to 
the development of a specific enter- 
prise, cannot be separated by sharp 
lines, as may the roonis of a house by 
partition walls, but more or less they 
will inevitably overlap. 

The period of experiment in life in- 
surance may be said to have extended 
from the earliest traces of the idea 
to about the close of the seventeenth 
century. Even a superficial study of 
this period will prove of absorbing in- 
terest. 


Beginnings of Modern Form 


Insurances were purely personal ven- 
tures. The insurance company had not 
yet arrived, and there were no insur- 
ance departments or insurance com- 
missioners. During that period there 
were no mortality tables, and, calami- 
ties of calamities, there were no 
actuaries or general counsel. There was 
no foundation whatever on which to 
form a theory of the value of a human 
life; in fact, it is doubtful if any law 
of the average length of life had ever 
been suspected. 

Death came in forms which were 
governed by no apparent rules. Dis- 
ease slew its thousands; war and pes- 
tilence and the sword of persecution 
slew their tens of thousands. Within 
a period of seventy years one hundred 
and forty-five thousand persons are 
said to have died in London alone 
from the single disease of smallpox. 
The visitations of this dread disease 
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were governed by no known system. 
They came now in this city, now in 
that, without any apparent causes and 
disappeared quite as capriciously. 

And yet, in this period of anarchy 
in the realm of probabilities and aver- 
ages, life insurance had its beginnings. 
It becomes a matter of more than 
ordinary interest to inquire what type 
of insurance was in use or could have 
been written in such a time. On what 
theory was any sort of a premium rate 
established? 

History discloses that about the only 
phase of life insurance written or de- 
sired was that’ on the lives of mari- 
ners; that is, on the masters of the 
ships and on merchants against death 
or captivity during particular voyages. 
Fixing the premium for such risks 
was simply gambling. A rate was de- 
manded according to the caprice of the 
insurer or the ignorance of the insured. 

It was from such conditions, it was 
in such an atmosphere, that our oc- 


* cupation had its humble origin. 


Period of Speculation y 


The next period in the development 
of life insurance, the period of specu- 
lation or the transitional period, may 
be said to have extended from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 
to the end of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

The one outstanding fact which will 
always render the period of this second 
epoch in life insurance memorable was 
the development of the first crude mor- 
tality tables.. Perhaps the real begin- 
nings of these tables were in the period 
of experiment, and it should not be 
overlooked that they must be credited 
to a man much less known than the 
celebrated royal astronomer Halley, to 
whom is usually given the distinction 
of having supplied the world with the 
first compiliation of life statistics. 

No honor should be denied to Hal- 
ley, but to John Graunt belongs the 


credit sedom accorded him of having 


been the first man in -.all England to 
begin a systematic compilation of the 
so-called “mortality bills.” 

It. was he who compiled the first 
life tables and who wrote the first 
English book on vital statistics. His 
work was entitled “Natural and Polit- 
ical Observations of the Bills of Mor- 
tality.” 

From the investigations of this early 
and real genius, all subsequent actuarial 
science has been developed. The data 
used were gathered from the London 
death registers. The better table of 
Halley came later, and during our sec- 
ond period several mortality tables 
were suggested, were examined, im- 
proved and approved, but were very 
little used. - Scientific accuracy was 
little appreciated. 


All Business Was Gambling 


Speculation was rife; gambling was 
an element of almost every kind of 
business; great philosophers spent 
their time in investigating the law of 
chance in order that the rules relat- 
ing to the gambling tables might be 
better understood. 

Said Walford: . 

“It is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the history of life insurance that 
at the very moment, when the business 
could, for the first time, have ever 
emerged from the reign of experiment into 
amore satisfactory path of something like 
mathematical certainty, at that very 
moment, the course of events led it into 
a channel almost purely speculative. This 
was due, probably, to the temper of the 
times, rather than to any other single 
cause.” 

Numerous so-called associations had 
their origin in this period of specula- 
tion. These associations had attract- 
ive names and held out possibilities of 
Profit that appealed strongly to the 
Prevailing temper of the day. 

n some cases there was doubtless 
the utmost good faith, a desire and 
intention to be genuinely conservative 
and to build on solid and permanent 
‘Toundations. But in the course of a very 
little while the attractiveness of the 
Special features of the business seemed 
to render it a prey then, as it has done 
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since, to a band of the most unscrupu- 
lous adventurers. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
for any extended examination or de- 
scription of this astounding era of 
speculation. The formation of compa- 
nies continued. Everybody seemed to 
be making money. A tidal wave of 
apparent prosperity was sweeping over 
England and some other parts of Eu- 
rope. Each year more attractive proj- 
ects were put forth. 


Ancient Blue Sky Law 


In the Yale Readings on Insurance 
it is pointed out that simultaneously 
with the life insurance promotions of 
the period, there were projected hun- 
dreds of other insurance schemes and 
noninsurance schemes, in response to 
the speculative greed and gambling 
craze of the day. One of these, the 
most celebrated of the noninsurance 
ventures, was the “South Sea Com- 
pany.” In this company, by reason of 
its attractive prospectuses, men, 
women and children deposited their 
funds with an avidity scarcely equaled 
in the history of high finance. 

In fact, some of the new ‘insurance 
companies are said to have placed 
large sums of insurance funds in this, 
the most colossal of all gambling ven- 
tures of the time. South Sea stock rose 
from one hundred pounds to eight hun- 
dred pounds per share, and when finally 
the strain of inflation became so great 
that the bubble burst, with this catas- 
trophe were carried away all the life 
insurance companies of the period save 
one, and not a single company was 
ever reorganized. 

Resulting from this general coilapse 
of speculative organizations came the 
passage of the first “blue sky law” ever 
enacted, and its significant title was 
“An Act for the Suppression of Bubble 
Companies.” This was in 1720, which 
date may with propriety be taken as 
the clase of second, and the next year 
as the opening of the third epoch or 
period in the history of life insurance. 

In 1721 life insurance, whose roots 
were then, as now, deep in the bed 
rock of human nature, began to come 
to the front in a safer and saner form, 


‘||. and from that day to this has been 


ministering more or less fully to the 
changing needs of a rapidly developing 
civilization. 

Features of Present Period 


It is no part of the purpose of this 
paper to trace in detail the marvelous 
development of life insurance during 
the third and present period of its 
history. Some features of that prog- 
ress, however, are so interesting as 
well as so astonishing that they cannot 
be entirely passed by. 

Pennsylvania, more than other state, 
seems to have been the home of pio- 
neer companies. In 1759 that state 
granted to the Presbyterian Synods of 
New York and Philadelphia a charter 
for a “Corporation for the Relief of 
the Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers and of the Poor and Dis- 
tressed Widows and Children of Pres- 
byterian Ministers.” 

In 1794 the same state granted a 
charter to the Insurance Company of 
North America, in which charter au- 
thority was given to do a_ general 
insurance business, including life in- 
surance; but life insurance made no 
conspicuous growth: in the United 
States in the eighteenth century. The 
death rate was yet subject to fluctua- 
tions of too serious a character. But, 
beginning with the nineteenth century 
conditions were somewhat more set- 
tled, and an active interest in life 
insurance was manifest in many parts 
of ‘the country. 


‘Pennsylvania Is First 


Pennsylvania continued to hold first 
place in issuing charters, but was early 
joined by Massachusetts. According 
to Professor Zartman, with the char- 
tering of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Massachu- 
setts in 1835, though it took this com- 
pany eight years to get ready for busi- 
ness, and the Girard Life Insurance 


Company in 1836, a new era in our 
third period of life insurance began. 


Real Beginnings in Forties 


In the forties, as some men still 
living will remember, came the Mutual 
Life of New York.and the completion 
of the organization of the New En- 
gland Mutual, the Mutual Benefit of 
New Jersey, and the New York Life. 
With these companies begins the great 
and almost miraculous development of 
life insurance in the United States. 

So rapid, so like magic was this de- 
velopment that in a little more than 
twenty years, in 1869, there were one 
hundred and ten life insurance com- 
panies in this country alone, actively, 
strenuously competing for business. 
This growth, so surprising, so rapid, 
so entirely unexpected, has, never had 
any satisfactory economic or business 
explanation. But in a single year a 
reaction had set in. 

In 1870 seven companies retired from 
the field; in 1871 receivers were ap- 
pointed for two more; in 1872 thirteen 
additional organizations failed; in 1873 
fourteen others joined the disappearing 
hosts; and by 1877, that is, within a 
period of less than ten years, a total 
of seventy-one life insurance corpora- 
tions had been forced out of business. 
Chaos seemed to reign. Then, as many 
of you sitting in this room will re- 
member, there were a few years of 
pause, of hesitation and depression; 
but with the year 1880 the business of 
the country had caught its breath and 
life insurance started anew.. The com- 
panies which had been able to survive 
the strain gradually regained their 
ground. 

New Methods Developed 


Few new companies were organized; 
older companies soon went forward 
with leaps and bounds. New and 
striking characteristics in life insur- 
ance methods were developed, such as 
the modern agency system; the liber- 
alizing of the policy contract; the wide 
use of the deferred dividend plan—all 
of which carried, perhaps, to some ex- 
treme finally led to the abuses which 
culminated in the upheaval in 1905. 

This very cursory survey of the 
stages through which life insurance 
passed from its inception to the be- 
ginnings of the period of scientific ac- 
curacy, and its widespread acceptance 
and popularity at the present day, is 
yet elaborate enough to enable us to 
view in more or less clear perspective 
some of the salient and basic features 
in the early as well as the later years. 

This somewhat imperfect moving pic- 
ture exhibit may. help us to take our 
latitude and ascertain in the language 
of the great orator: 

“How far the elements have driven us 


. from our true course; to revert to. the 


point from which we departed that we 
may at least be able to conjecture where 
we now are.” 

* * * 
IS BUILT UPON THE ROCK OF 

SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY 

Let tis get clearly in mind the three 
periods through which we have come. 
At first, there was only a semi-con- 
scious, somewhat blind desire in a wil- 
derness of error and ignorance; there 
was no guiding principle; no noble 
vision. This was the period of experi- 
ment. 

Then crude tables were formed, throw- 
ing just enough light on the doctrine 
of chance and the law of probabilities 
to stimulate to its extreme limit the 
gambling spirit ineradicably inherent in 
the human race. This was the period 
of speculation. 

Finally came the dawn of a better 
day and the methods of selection and 
of premium adjustment by known law 
and demonstrated principle. This was, 
and is, the period of scientific accu- 
racy. 

In arriving at and entering upon this 
period, in one at least of the funda- 
mentals, we have reached the goal. 
For yesterday life insurance was a 
guess; today it is a science. Yester- 
day it was a game of poker; today 
it is a problem in mathematics. 

That is the first great achievement, 
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and it is an achevement which time 
will not dim. In the future the floods 
may come, the winds may blow, and 
they may beat upon that house, but it 
will stand, for it is built upon the rock 
of scientific certainty. 

And once more let us “revert to the 
point from which we started, that we 
may at least be able to conjecture 
where we now are” in the matter of 
our conception of the true function of 
life insurance. 


Has Grown in Public Favor 


The growth of the idea of the true 
purpose and function of this beneficent 
business presents a line of study no 
less inviting than an inquiry into the 
evolution of the more tangible forms 
of an organized business. 

Life insurance has not always com- 
manded the favor it does in this twen- 
tieth century. As late as the close 
of the seventeenth century, Defoe in 
his “Essay on Projects” used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Insuring of life I cannot-admire. I 
shall say nothing to it, but that in Italy, 
where stabbing and poisoning is so much 
in vogue, something may be said for it, 
and on contingent annuities, and yet I 
never knew the thing much approved on 
any account.” 

The mind of the author of “Robin- 
son Crusoe” registered no higher esti- 
mate of the function and the service 
of life insurance than that if one is 
in constant and deadly peril of stab- 
bing or poisoning or the dangers of 
war, he might be justified in carrying 
insurance; otherwise not. 

Higher Conception Now 

This narrow and fundamentally er- 
roneous view has long since been out- 
grown. Read again, if you will, the 
incomparable addresses of ex-Presi- 
dents Grimsley and Randall of the 
American Life Convention, on the sub- 
ject of the “Value of Life Insurance.” 
and a deepened impression of the ad- 


‘ vances of the twentieth century con- 


ception as compared with that of the 
seventeenth century will result. 


And, ‘yet, it must be admitted that 
in the mind of the average man, yes, 
in the minds of most men, life insur- 
ance lies far below its proper esti- 
mate. Open, if you please, any modern 
textbook on the subject and peruse 
the few pages devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the nature and uses of life 
insurance, and, except in a theoretical 
and somewhat visionary sort of way, 
writers seldom go further than to em- 
phasize the value of life insurance as 
a protection to the family or other-de- 
pendents in case the bread winner shall 
prematurely fall by the way. So far, 
so good. 

But in the minds of thousands of 
both men and women, even that con- 
ception has failed to find practical 
lodgment. Yet there is a much broader 
and a more inclusive function per- 
formed by life insurance, and that, 
too, with or without the consent and 
appreciation of the insured. 

What it Means to Insured 


The amply insured husband and 
father may nightly draw the draperies 
of his couch about him and lie down 
to pleasant dreams, because he knows 
that if from that couch: he should si- 
lently pass into the “windowless palace 
of rest,” his wife and his children 
would be armed with the financial 
weapons with which to continue to 
fight the battles and discharge the 
responsibilities of life. 

But added to this fine sense of duty 
and to the exquisite pleasure of know- 
ing the future of his loved ones is 
safe, may be and should be that other 
and none the less substantial sense of 
satisfaction that in paying the pre- 
miums on his policy of insurance he 
is asisting in making safe and happy 
not only the future of his own, but 
also the future of thousands of other 
widows and orphans. ° 

Few men ever give themselves the 
pleasure of such a thought. It may 
seem far fetched to refer to it, but 
when such a conception of life insur- 


ance becomes a real, practical, down- 
right, everyday fact, all men who can 
will take insurance, and more insur- 
ance, and will carry their insurance to 
maturity or to the end of life. 


Not Abandoned by the Wise 


How often do well-to-do men, some- 
what late in life and with financial suc- 
cess behind them, conclude that they 
no longer need much insurance for the 
protection of their families, and that 
they will withdraw the cash value of 
a part or all of that which they have 
carried for years? No man so situated 
and with the true conception of the 
mission of life insurance would harbor 
such a thought for one moment. Then, 
of all times, would he be haunted by 
the vision of hungry children and weep- 
ing and disconsolate, women. 

The man, who with money in his 
pocket, permits his life insurance pol- 
icy to lapse, unwittingly it may be, 
but none the less real, does his “bit” 
in darkening the future of laughing 
children and digging pitfalls for women 
unskilled in business and who may be 
compelled to struggle on alone with 
no patch of blue in the sky. And every 
bachelor and rich man, instead of 
adopting the view that they have no 
need for life insurance, would carry 
the limit as. being no loss to them or 
to their estate, and as being one of 
the easiest and one of the most digni- 
fied and noble ways of alleviating the 
sorrows and in helping to lighten the 
burdens of the world. 


Not Creator of Wealth 


In a well written article on all phases 
of life insurance, Sir William Gow, sec- 
pay of the British and Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
has the following fine paragraph: 

“The value of insurance as an institu- 
tion cannot be measured by figures. No 
direct balance-sheet of profit and loss can 
exhibit its utility. The insurance con- 
tract produces no wealth. It represents 
only expenditure. If a thousand men in- 
sure themselves against any contingency, 


then, whether or not the dreaded event 
occurs to any, they will in the aggregate 
be poorer, as the direct result, by the 
exact cost of the machinery for effecting 
is. The distribution of property is 
changed, its sum is not increased. But 
the results in the social economy, the sub- 
stitution of reasonable foresight and con- 
fidence for apprehension and the sense of 
hazard, the large elimination of chance 
from business and conduct, have a su- 
preme value. The direct contribution of 
insurance to civilization is made, not in 
visible wealth, but in the intangible and 
immeasurable forces of character on 
which civilization itself is founded. It 
is preeminently a modern institution. 
Some’ two centuries ago it had begun to 
influence centers of trade, but the mass 
of civilized men had no conception of its 
meaning. Its general application and 
popular acceptance began with the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and its 
commercial and social importance have 
multiplied in a hundred-fold within living 
memory. It has done more than all gifts 
of impulsive charity to foster a sense of 
human brotherhood and of common inter- 
ests. It has done more than all repres- 
sive legislation to destroy the gambling 
spirit. It is impossible to conceive of our 
civilization in its full vigor and progres- 
sive power without this principle which 
unites the fundamental law of practical 
economy, that he best serves humanity 
who best serves himself, with the golden 
rule of religion, ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.’ ” 


Much Educating Yet to Do 


There is much yet to be accomplished 
in the education of the people before 
life insurance shall cover the earth as 
the “waters cover the sea,” and before 
either the masses or the classes shall 
fully grasp the truth that life insur- 
ance, as perhaps no other business in 
the world, is the outgrowth of thor- 
oughly altruistic motives and is based 
on the cardinal principle of the Chris- 
tian religion, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” 


* * * 
PROBLEMS JUSTIFY VARIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Let us now inquire what are some 
of the unsolved problems before the 
insurance world today. What are the 
valid reasons for the existence and 
perpetuation of such organizations as 
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the American Life Convention, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters? Why have the in- 
surance commissioners formed a na- 
tion association? 

Life insurance is so broad, it touches 
sO many interests, it has so many 
angles that the very details of man- 
agement, of policy contracts, of agents 
and agency contracts, of the payment 
of death losses, and the placing of 
investments would justify the organiza- 
tion and the continuance of all these 
associations. ® 

But let us retain our perspective. Let 
us not be overwhelmed or confused 
by the unimportant details. Let us 
keep in the current; not in the eddies 
of the stream. There is a glorious 
history of achievement behind us, and 
it becomes us now to inquire what 
conquests of real significance lie 
ahead. 


Two Big Questions of Day 


As I survey the field there appear in 
the horizon at least two clouds, each 
of which is “larger than a man’s hand.” 
There are two life insurance problems 
that remain in a genuinely chaotic con- 
dition. I mean the problem of taxa- 
tion and the problem of governmentar 
supervision. 

With these questions settled, and 
settled right, with a correct theory of 
taxation of life insurance assets writ- 
ten inte the law, both state and federal, 
and with the principles of supervision 
formulated into a logical and consistent 
code and administered by the depart- 
ments in a broad and liberal manner, 
the two greatest hindrances, not to say 
menaces, to the future development and 
growth of life insurance would be re- 
moved. 

I do not advert to these topics at 
the present time for the purpose of 
entering on any elaborate discussion 
of them. My object is to assist in 
separating clearly mere matters of man- 
agement, whether in the home office 


or in the field, from the great unsettled 
questions that fundamentally and vi- 
tally affect the very institution itself, 
and to assist in focusing general atten- 
tion and thought on these problems to 
the end that they may be settled, cor- 
rectly settled, and with the shortest 


possible delay. 
* * 


LIKE SUBMARINE, TAXATION 
MENACES BUSINESS 


It is conceded in two continents at 
this hour that the most serious ob- 
stacle to an early and decisive victory 
of the allies in the great war is the 
submarine. From all quarters the word 
has gone out that the submarine is 
the present great unsolved problem of 
the war, and that it must be overcome. 
May God speed the day when some 
inventive genius in either Europe or 
America will launch a boat that shall 
drive the submarine from the sea! 
When that day comes, the war is over. 

Gentlemen of the American Life con- 
vention, the unwise, the illogical, not 
to say vicious, theories and practices 
of taxation constitute today the very 
submarine of life insurance. We con- 
demn the German government in no 
unmeasured terms for its ruthless bar- 
barism in torpedoing relief ships laden 
with food for the starving Belgians, 
and no condemnation can be too se- 
vere for the heinousness of this crime. 


Ruthless Attack on Relief 


But the Germans do not send to the 
bottom the Belgian relief ships any 
more ruthlessly than have legislatures, 
both state and national, in the last 
few years, seized under guise of reve- 
nue laws funds sacredly set aside for 
the relief of those dependent on the 
bread winners who have fallen by the 
way, or who in no far distant day will 
be numbered with the great majority. 

And when this peril is averted, when 
right laws, economic wisdom and wise 
statesmanship shall prevail over blind 
and indiscriminate grasping out in 


every direction for revenue, the great- 
est of all victories for the unimpeded 
relief which life insurance brings to 
the family and to society will be 
achieved. ies oid 


THREE ORGANIZATIONS WILL 
COOPERATE 


Upon the subject of the best meth- 
ods of solving the tax problem I had 
the honor of submitting some remarks 
at a recent meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents held in 
New York. Further reflection has con- 
vinced me that the plan then outlined 
should lead to substantial results. 

Some of you will remember that the 
suggestion was made for the creation 


,of a tax commission of fifteen mem- 


bers, five of whom should be members 
of the Life Presidents’ Association, 
five of whom should be members of the 
American Life Convention, and the 
other five should be insurance commis- 
sioners. The recommendation further 
provided that the commission should be 
requested to make a careful and de- 
tailed examination of all of the exist- 
ing statutes in the United States, in 
Canada, and in Europe touching the 
subject of life insurance taxation. To 
examine the latest and best opinions of 
students of government, sociology and 
economic principles relating to the cor- 
rect theory of the taxation of life in- 


surance funds, and as a result of these. 


investigations and studies to prepare 
a model life insurance taxation law 
which might be used for the presenta- 
tion of the subject to the various leg- 
islatures of the country. 


Commissioners Will Act 


I have tnusual pleasure in advising 
you in this formal way that the recom- 
mendation met with such favor that it 
Was adopted. The Presidents’ Associa- 
tion and the American Life Convention 
have made their appointments, and the 
insurance commissioners will be asked 
in a few days to name five of their 


“HOW MEMBERS 


members to complete the commission. 
My pleasure in bringing to you this 
information is so much the greater be- 
cause the action of the Presidents’ 
Association was a tribute, not to the 
individual who offered the suggestion, 
but to the American Life Convention 
whose official representative he was. 

The work before the commission is 
an important one and will not be eas- 
ily nor quickly completed. It may 
require years, but with definite, intel- 
ligent and continuous cooperation, 
nothing will be impossible. 


Other Problems to Solve 


Relating to the’ much-discussed and 
to the ever-recurring question of gov- 
ernment supervision, there is no present 
necessity for extended discussion. 
There is no acute situation demand- 
ing attention or relief. 

One of the foundation stones in the 
American Life Convention structure is 
state supervision in preference to fed- 
eral supervision, and strongly support- 
ing our view stands the supreme court 
of the United States saying that than 
state supervision there shall be no 
other. 

Even so, scores of questions remain 
for study and solution. I shall not 
attempt more at this time than merely 
to designate the subject as one of 
the great and unsolved problems of 
life insurance. Personally, I have faith 
in the future. 

We are learning, though all too 
slowly; we are improving, though al- 
together too much at the speed of the 
tortoise, but we will not fail. We will 
reach the goal! 

* * * 


OF CONVEN- 
TION WORK TOGETHER 


I cannot bring these remarks to a 
close without a word relative to the 
relation of life insurance to the present 


war. 
First of all, it is due to the members 
of the convention that they should 
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The “West Coast” is gaining rapidly in 
these fundamentals: 
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I. 

Z. 

3. Surplus to Policyholders. 

4. Effective Agency Organization. 


A Company with forty millions of insurance in force 
—the second largest on the Pacific Coast—is a good 
Company for the Agency man who is anxious to build 
for himself. A Company that issues a combination of new 
policies covering Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
offers big opportunities to real salesmen. 
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have some further account of the ac- 
tion of the executive committee taken 
at a called meeting held at St. Louis 
the first week in May. The war clause 
suggested by a conference of the com- 
mittee appointed by the insurance com- 
missioners and of insurance company 
executives was before the companies 
of the country for consideration. 

There was great diversity of opin- 
ion among thoughtful men, but it 
seemed to me that if practically all 
the life insurance companies would 
adopt the report of the conference 
committee it would be the wisest course 
that could be pursued. And it further 
seemed to me that this was a golden 
opportunity for the American Life 
Convention to set an example of unity 
and cooperation. 

Your executive committee met with- 
out an absentee. The members gave 
the subject their most careful thought. 
It was an inspiration to note how com- 
pletely purely personal opinions were 
put aside, and with what open-minded- 
ness the discussion was conducted. 
There was but a single purpose in the 
whole debate, and that was to ascer- 
tain what course would be the best 
for the companies belonging to the 
American Life Convention. As you 
know, it was finally decided by unani- 
mous vote to recommend the use- of 
the war clause adopted by the confer- 
ence committee. 

The spirit and character of the meet- 
ing were of the type to challenge your 
admiration and to stimulate your pride, 
as well as to increase your apprecia- 
tion of your American Life Conven- 
tion membership. 

Other Influences of War 

But it is of the influence of the war 
in a more general sense that I desire 
to speak. The war may not present 
a fundamental, unsolved problem, but 
it is likely to affect the business to 
It seems quite 
sure that we are at the very threshold 
of important and farreaching adjust- 
ments. No man can tell what a day 
may bring forth. 

The problems which the war has 
already thrust upon us are but a sug- 
gestion of those that are yet to come. 
It is of supreme importance that in 
these times men shall think soberly and 
sanely, that more than ever the spirit 
of cooperation and mutual toleration of 
views shall obtain; and that so far 
as the new questions growing directly 
out of the war are. concerned, all life 
insurance men shall rise to the occa- 
sion of refusing to adopt any method 
or program that will.make the handling 
of war risks or war questions of any 
kind the basis for competition in se- 
curing new business. 

I am persuaded that never since its 
organization has the American Life 
Convention had such opportunities, 
such responsibilities as now. The 
‘world is in need of masterful leader- 
ship today, and hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of executives, agents and policy- 
holders are looking to this convention 
for strong counsel and safe guidance. 
Her entire course during this great 
crisis, this season of strain and uncer- 
tainty, will determine for years to come 
the rank to which she will be entitled 
as a leader in the insurance world. 

Other Patriotic Services 

It does not yet appear what patriotic 
services the life insurance companies 
of the country may be called on to 
render, but certain it is that if the 
war shall last for two or three years, 
Practically every corporation and indi- 
vidual of the republic, in some fairly 
definite way, will be doing their “bit” 
in the service of the government, and 
who will doubt, that whatever hap- 
Pens, the life insurance business will 
assume and discharge every patriotic 
duty imposed upon it to the end that 
the war may be won and that the 
American flag, the flag that has never 
known defeat, and which for the first 
time has been unfurled in a war on 
~uropean soil, may return victorious to 
Its native land, every star undimmed, 
every stripe unsullied. 


Elaborate Entertainment 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Aug. 10—The 
social and entertainment side of the 
American Life Convention was fur- 
nished by the Merchants Life of this 
city. President W. A. Watts and his 
associates were generous in their hos- 
pitality and received many encomiums 
for their generous outpouring of real 
spirit. 

Many of the golfers arrived here 
Monday morning and the tournament 
started at the Highland Country Club, 
which has in many respects the best 
golf course in the country. 

A dinner was given at this club Tues- 
day evening to the men of the conven- 
tion, President Watts being in charge. 
At the close of the dinner Mayor P. C. 
Fuller of Grand Rapids was introduced 
and acted as toastmaster. He made a 
most favorable impression. 


Golf Trophies Awarded 


The gold trophies presented by the 
Merchants Life were awarded. Col. 
Daniel Boone, president of the Mid- 
land Life of Kansas City, and Secre- 
tary T. W. Hurst of the Southland Life 
each captured two silver pieces. The 
other prize winners were Vice-President 
E. G. Simmons of the Pan-American 
Life, Actuary C. H. Brackett of the 
State Life and Tarleton Brown of the 
“Western Insurance Review.” All made 
brief remarks. The “golf losers” were 
then called for speeches, they being 
Secretary Henry Abels of the Franklin, 


Secretary S. A. Foster of the Royal 
Union Mutual, President T. W. Vardell 





W. A. WATTS 
President i and Convention 


of the Southwestern, Vice-President C: 
G. Taylor of the Atlantic. President 
J. B. Reynolds of the Kansas City Life 


responded for the “nineteenth hole.” 
President Clay H. Hollister of the Old 
National Bank and treasurer of the 
Merchants Life, gave a splendid talk. 


Entertainment for the Ladies 


On Tr<..day afternoon the ladies were 
take~. chrough some of the big furniture 
“actories. Thursday morning they were 
taken on an automobile ride over the 
city, given a luncheon at the Owash- 
tanong Club at Ramona, Reeds Lake, 
and later were taken to a theater party 
at the lake. 

Friday afternoon all of the conven- 
tion people were given an automobile 
ride, and in the evening went to a ban- 
quet at the Owashtanong Club, where 
President Watts presided. The chief 
speaker was D. W. Hutchins, president 
of the Hazeltine Drug Company of 
this city. 


Taylor a Real Gardener 


Vice-President C. G. Taylor of the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., is an 
enthusiastic gardener. He is not a 
“gentleman gardener” because he de- 
lights to do the work himself. He 
studies the industry seriously, rejoices 
in the results obtained and watches 
carefully the principles of growth. 


Jefferson Standard Trio 


The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., sends three of its 
officials to these meetings. They are 
men. of characteristic ability and tem- 
perament, popular and energetic. This 
famous trio is President George A. 
Grimsley, Secretary C. C. Taylor and 
Treasurer C. W. Gold. 
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Home Office Efficienc 


H. A. HOPF OF PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
DISCUSSES HOME OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


ARRY A. HOPF, manager of the 


planning department of the Phoe-, 


nix Mutual Life, spoké on “Home Office 
Organization.” He was the one insur- 
ance executive appearing whose com- 
pany is not a member of the American 
Life Convention. His was a message 
from the older life companies. It came 
from an older company that has shown 
great enthusiasm in developing modern 
efficiency in life insurance. Mr. Hopf, 
in his official capacity, has had charge 
of this development in the home office 
of this company. 

In part he said: 

At this critical time in the affairs of 
our nation attention is being directed 
with compelling force to the deplorable 
fact of our lack of preparedness. Be- 
ing a democracy, our country is en- 
dowed with ‘all the virtues and faults 
of that form of political organization, 
and it appears to be a national trait, 
as in the case of our great sister repub- 
lic, France, that we are prone to im- 
provise rather than to organize. It 
must be evident from recent events that 
we can be successful in our conflict 
with Germany only if we combat her 
with some of her own weapons, chief 
among which is the power of effective 
organization. 

In the fields of industry and com- 
merce, like in the political field, there 
is great need for increasing application 
of the principles of organization. The 
time has arrived when business con- 
cerns must take stock of themselves 
and seek to improve the fabric of their 


organizations. Above all, they must 
put forth persistent efforts to intro- 
duce and develop methods which will 
result in economy and efficiency. 

These remarks apply with equal 
force to life insurance companies. It 
is my aim to outline to you a standard 
method of approach to the problems 
in your own organizations and to give 
such pertinent illustrations and sugges- 
tions as will enable you to formulate a 
program of investigation and develop- 
ment yielding tangible results. Inas- 
much as the average age of the member 
companies of the American Life Con- 
vention is but a brief number of years, 
it is reasonable to assume that the or- 
ganizations of these companies are still 
in the formative stage and, therefore, 
present a favorable opportunity for de- 
velopment. 

* * x 

INVESTIGATION OF EXISTING 

CONDITIONS 


At the outset, it is essential to inves- 
tigate existing conditions, because any 
scheme of improvement must necessarily 
take into account the present organiza- 
tion, methods of procedure and phys- 
ical factors, and must begin at a known 
starting point. The process is, there- 
fore, one of analysis. 

Surveying the Office 

The first step involves a detailed sur- 
vey of the entire office activities, so 
that a clear picture may be gained of 
the nature of the functions performed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. OF ATLANTIC 
LIFE TALKS ON EDUCATING EMPLOYES 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, Jr., vice- 
president and actuary of the At- 
lantic Life, presented the other address 
on “Home Office Efficiency.” He 
spoke on “Educating the Employe,” 
and proposed the establishment, by the 
American Life Convention, of a school 
of instruction with classes in larger 
centers and correspondence courses 
for students in lesser centers. He said: 

On every hand, in the government, 
in the army or navy or in business 
are to be found evidences of the need 
of more thorough, systematic and far- 
sighted training. A gentleman re- 
cently appointed to a state supervisory 
commission made the statement that, 
although the body had been in exist- 
ence for some years, he had found in 
its organization no one possessing a 
comprehensive knowledge of the duties 
and responsibilities of the body, no 
one qualified as an expert for the han- 
dling of the many questions of great 
importance to the people of the entire 
state that come before that body. How 
can the great business interests that 
deal with that body conduct their busi- 
ness so as to anticipate the demands 
upon them if the temporary political 
appointees are not developing among 
the permanent employees a body of ex- 
perts able to assist in the formulation 
and executing of a fixed policy? 


Successors in Framing 
One of the leading daily papers of 


the country recently contained a seem- 
ingly well founded criticism of the pol- 


icy of congress with reference to the 
general staff of the army, which is in 
point. This statement was to the ef- 
fect that, although the present chief of 


staff is shortly to reach the age of re- © 


tirement, there is no recognized succes- 
sor to him, no one ‘especially. trained 
for the responsibilities of that impor- 
tant office and no one generally re- 
garded by the army as the ‘logical suc- 
cessor to it. We must find a new chief 
of staff and try him out, at a time when 
experiments of this character are 
fraught with great danger. 

In business the situation is no dif- 
ferent. In discussing the national habit 
of haphazard cost-keeping, we find no 
less an authority upon American busi- 
ness methods than Edward N. Hurley, 
former chairman of the federal trade 
commission, saying “at the present time 
it is estimated that 90 percent of the 
manufacturers of the United States are 
pricing goods arbitrarily, either cn a 
basis which will get rid of the goods as 
soon as they have been manufactured, 
or upon the basis of what their compet- 
itors are charging.” These manufac- 
turers no doubt consider themselves 
trained business men. Think of a 
trained business man selling his goods 
at a price that takes no account of 
their cost. 


Trained Employes Not Available 
A prominent manufacturer in the 
western United States, writing to the 
editor of “Engineering Magazine,” 
said, “If I could find any way of choos- 
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ing and hiring employes who were one- 
half as good, relatively, as the machines 
I can buy, my success would be enor- 
mous.” In the field of machinery he 
can select an article built from top to 
bottom for the performance of a defi- 
nite task, and can rely on the perform- 
ance. He must select men to operate 
these machines with no training or 
training of a very haphazard character. 

Similar illustrations from our own 
business are not hard to find. Aimost 
any superintendent of agents can tell 
you of the loss of good agents, or the 
serious temporary impairment of their 
efficiency, because of the blunder of 
some employee lacking knowledge of 
or out of sympathy with the agent’s 
point of view. Ina well organized busi- 
ness, there should be no such conflict 
of interest or point of view, but each 
department should, on every possible 
occasion, contribute to the success of 
every other department. 


A Two-fold Need 


This need of education is two-fold. 
We need to educate each employe rela- 
tive to the responsibilities for his par- 
ticular task, to its relation to the whole 
scheme of the business and to the 
methods by which his work can best be 
accomplished. Since a comprehensive, 














CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 


Vice-President and Actuary, Atlantic Life 
of Richmond, Va. 


dependable working knowledge of the 
business of life insurance must be 
founded upon an understanding of the 
application to it of the various sciences 
which are its very foundation, the ne- 
cessity for educating the employe in a 
life insurance office is of more than 
ordinary importance. There is need 
for immediate training of each clerk en- 
tering our service. 

There is yet a more important need, 
viz., the training of executives to meet 
the future demands of the business. 
The rapid growth of American Life 
Convention and other American life 
companies is creating a rapidly increas- 
ing demand for trained executives and 
department heads. 

* * * 


SELFISH MOTIVE FOR TRAIN- 
ING EMPLOYES 


Too long ago, perhaps, for the mem-* 


ory of any here present, when the de- 
mand was from the workér for employ- 
ment instead of, as today, from the 
employer for the worker, young men were 
apprenticed to business as was the me- 
chanic toa trade. Frequently no salary 
was paid during the period of appren- 
ticeship, more often a bonus was paid 
for the privilege of being apprenticed 


bility rather than an asset to a busi- 
ness. It has been estimated that indus- 
trial laborers cost the employer from 
$60 to $200 each before they become 
sufficiently proficient to earn their 
wage. We find such employers expend- 
ing large sums of money in elaborate 
programs of education and welfare 
work among their employes. If train- 
ing in one department is unsuccessful, 
another is tried, until the department 
suited to the worker is found or it is 
demonstrated that he is absolutely un- 
fit for use in the plant. Once the 
worker is found, every effort is made 
to hold on to him as long as there is 
hope of his making good somewhere 
in the establishment. 

We find such employers devoting 
their best talent and much time to the 
discussion of such problems as “Meth- 
ods of Reducing the Labor Problem,” 
“Hiring and Firing—Its Economic 
Waste and How to Avoid It,” “Fitting 
the Man to the Job,” “Selection of Em- 
ployes,” and “The Effect of Home Con- 
ditions on Industrial Efficiency.” They 
do so because it pays. 


* * * 


EMPLOYER’S OBLIGATION TO 
EMPLOYE 


In developing a program for educat- 
ing employes, we should be actuated 
by a higher motive. Do we not as em- 
ployers have an obligation to our em- 
ployes? If we expect, as we should and 
do, from each employe more than a 
mechanical performance of what he is 
told to do, has not that employe a right 
to expect more from us than the mere 
allotment of a task and the payment 
of a salary? If we expect him not to 
be an eye servant, to have an eye single 
to our business, to seek opportunities 
for its advancement, has he not the 
right to expect from us a continuing, 


| unselfish interest in his welfare? 


Do we not owe it as a duty to our 
fellow business men to give the best 
possible training to the youth or young 
lady whose first experience in business 
is in our employ? Have you not em- 
ployed men for whose slipshod train- 
ing by some previous employer you 
have paid the penalty? 


Must Develop Powers 


There is on the part of the employer 
an ever-growing recognition of this 
responsibility for the welfare of his 
employe. As one writer has expressed 
it, there is an increasing realization of 
the fact that “all men, regardless of 
race, origin or experience, have powers 
for greater things than has been real- 
ized,’ and that it is the duty of the 
employer to develop such powers. 

The argument is well summed up in 
the following statement from the em- 
ployment manager of a corporation em- 
ploying thousands of men, girls, women 
and boys: “The word ‘employ’ should 
signify the care and development of 
employes rather than the mere act of 
engaging workers and placing them on 
the payroll.” This corporation takes 
girls in their teens, who have had lim- 
ited educational advantages, supple- 
ments their education while they are 
working at such tasks as they can per- 
form, and makes of them stenogra- 
phers, typists, and other higher grade 
employes; it takes boys in their teens 
and in time makes expert operators of 
typesetting machines of thém. 


Applied to Clerks 


The illustrations under the last two 
headings have been taken from the in- 
dustrial world, because like illustrations 
have been lacking from the study of 
clerical workers. That like facts could 
be developed with reference to clerical 
workers I do not doubt. The cost of 
training a clerk would no doubt prove 
to be greater than the cost of training 


in a particularly prominent establish- the operative of a machine in some in- 


ment. In this system there was a rec- 
Ognition of the value of the training to 
the apprentice and the cost to the mas- 
ter of furnishing it. 

Recent investigations into industrial 
labor problems have demonstrated that 
or a time each new employe isa lia- 





dustrial establishment. Clerical work 
generally requires the display of more 
judgment and there are many phases 
of the work to which safety devices for 
the prevéntion of errors cannot well be 
supplied, as safety devices are attached 
to machinery. The clerk’s mistakes 
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may be hidden for a long time before 
discovery, while it is easy by inspection 
to discover a flaw in a piece of cloth or 
a shoe. The same methods of inspec- 
tion cannot in every instance be applied 
to clerical work. For example, a cer- 
tain life insurance company was some 
time ago called upon to defend a $10,- 
000 suit because of the mistake of an 
uneducated employe that very simple 
instruction might have avoided. There 
is a,woeful ignorance yet on the part 
of the public with reference to the busi- 
ness of life insurance, and woeful lia- 
bility on the part of many engaged in 
the business to so present its problems 
to the untrained as to engage their sym- 


pathy and understanding. Hence, the 


need for, the necessity for furnishing 
and the obligation to provide proper in- 
struction for clerical employes. 

kk OX 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE TRAINS 
ITS EMPLOYES 


The insurance institutes in the larger 
cities have accomplished a great deal 
toward meeting the need under discus- 
sion, but unfortunately a great many 
life insurance companies are so scat- 
tered as to make the organization of in- 
surance institutes to serve the great 
majority of companies impossible. 

In the office with which I am con- 
nected we have found great advantage 
in the office conference, in which de- 
partment heads and junior officers are 
brought together for the discussion of 
company problems and policies; in the 
distribution of insurance journals among 
the employes, that they may read them 
and indicate the important matter found 
therein, and in subsequently bringing 
the employes together for discussion 
of the important matters reported and 
in encouraging them to read selected 
books. 

Not Systematic Enough 


These methods have two serious de- 
fects. The first is that much of the dis- 
cussion will be above the heads of 
many and uninteresting, because of its 
primary character, to others. The sec- 
ond is that, even with the expenditure 
of a great amount of time, it is impos- 
sible to so grade the instruction as to 
furnish a systematic course of study 
applicable at once to the needs of the 
employe who is just entering upon the 
service of the company and that may 
at the same time be pursued by him 
until he may have completed a course of 
study that will fit him for his ultimate 
destiny in the business. 

In our office we have found great 
comfort and value in desk instructions. 
At one time the employe taking hold of 
a new desk was instructed either by the 
one leaving that desk, if available, or 
by some one who had formerly filled 
that position. Sometimes the instructor 
remembered all that had to be done at 
that desk. Sometimes he did _ not. 
Sometimes we discovered the omission 
at once; sometimes it was not until we 
were immediately in need of some in- 
formation that could not be produced. 
Now each employe is furnished with a 
catalog of the duties he is required to 
perform, the time when periodical tasks 
are to be completed, and a description, 
as far as possible, of the manner in 
which the work can be most expedi- 
tiously completed. While this is an 
important step in the right direction 
and is of great value, it still does not 
fill the larger need. Only at an ex- 
penditure of time and money, impos-* 
sible save to a few, would it be 
possible to so elaborate the desk instruc- 
tions as to give the employe the broad 
knowledge that is so essential to the 
best possible performance of any task, 
and to enable him, even by successive 
service at all desks, to obtain the more 
comprehensive knowledge that is es- 
sential if his education is to be finally 
so complete as fo fit him for executive 
service. 


Two Notable Examples 
Two notable examples of educational 
effort are furnished by the: banking 
-business. The first, the educational ac- 
tivities of the National City Bank of 








New York, should be an inspiration to 
every business man, whether his busi- 
ness be large or small, to give heed to 
the necessity for some systematic plan 
for the education of his employes. Two 
courses of instruction are provided, one 
entitled “The Banking Apprenticeship” 
plan, the other the “College Training 
Class.” The first is designed for office 
boys just entering the service of the 
bank. After receiving instruction in 
reference to the duties to be immedi- 
ately performed by him, each boy, until 
twenty-one years of age, is required to 
follow a complete course of instruction 
designed to make him, upon its comple- 
tion, a competent bank clerk eligible for 
promotion. Personal interest in the 
boys in the bank is taken by the officers 
of the institution and from time to time 
the students in the apprenticeship 
classes are required to have interviews 
with the officers, covering their ambi- 
tions and complaints or suggestions 
that they have to make. The bank of- 
ficer at the same time points out his 
weak as well as his strong points and 
gets an opportunity to “size up” the 
boy. 
The college training class was orig- 
inally intended for college graduates to 
be trained for service in the foreign 
branches of the bank, but has recently 
been extended to qualified employes in 
the bank who are not college graduates. 

The courses of study are planned with 
the care of a college curriculum. The 
instruction giver is of the highest char- 
acter. The students are not only 
trained in the technical phases of bank- 
ing, but are encouraged to broaden their 
cultural education by outside courses 
and well directed reading. It costs this 
bank a considerable sum of money each 
year to carry on this work, but its con- 
tinuation and enlargement demonstrates 
that the money so expended is a good 
investment for the bank. 


Value is Inestimable 


It would be impossible to estimate 
the value of this intelligent direction 
and sympathetic cooperation in devel- 
oping a loyal and efficient working force 
and in encouraging each employe to 
advance himself. 

The fact that few, if any, of the com- 
panies in the American Life Convention 
could undertake such an ambitious plan 
of educating employes but emphasizes 
the necessity of seeking some other 
method. What we cannot undertake in- 
dividually we can do collectively. The 
educational plan of the American In- 
stitute of Bank Clerks is worthy of 
study in this connection and is the sec- 
ond illustration. 

A standard course of instruction, pre- 
pared by recognized authorities for the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, is 
available to every bank clerk in the 
United States. The institute maintains 
an educational director to foster and 
guide the work. Many bank officials 
take an active interest in the local chap- 
ters through which the classes are con- 
ducted in the larger cities and deliver 
lectures on various phases of banking 
supplementary to the text books. Such 
classes are conducted in seventy-seven 
cities of the United States. The insti- 
tute also maintains a correspondence 
chapter, making the course available to 
bank clerks in smaller cities where it 
is impracticable to organize a chapter. 
The American Institute of Banking has 
22,270 students enrolled, which number 
is estimated to represent about 20 per- 
cent of the bank men, including officials, 
in the United States. The esteem in 
which this work is held by the fore- 
most bankers is evidenced by the fact 
that the National City Bank offers an 
annual scholarship, with a salary of 
$1,500 per annum in its educational de- 
partment, to the holders of certificates 
given by the American Institute of 
Banking for the completion of the 
course. Many banks ask prospective 
employes whether they are institute 
graduates or are willing to enroll for 
the institute course of study, and it goes 
without saying that the trained man is 
given preference for promotion. That 
the bankers and clerks are compensated 
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for their interest in this work is evi- 
denced by the large number of students 
and the continued cooperation of bank 
officials. 
* * * 
SUGGESTION FOR AMERICAN 
LIFE CONVENTION 


The president has requested that this 
paper convey a definite suggestion. It 
can only be a suggestion, for the sub- 
ject is too broad to be covered in the 
time allotted to this paper. The sug- 
gestion is that the American Life Con- 
vention undertake the preparation of a 
text-book of life insurance office prac- 
tice. 

While the topic refers to home office 
efficiency, it will probably not be im- 
proper to digress from it to remind 
you that general agency and branch 
office employes are even more sorely 
in need of thorough training. They 
must handle a wider range of topics 
than the average home office employe, 
and, coming more directly and _ inti- 
mately in touch with the public, often 
independent of any personal supervi- 
sion, their opportunities for: helping or 
harming the business are much greater. 

Employes in the actuarial, legal and 
medical departments have ample oppor- 
tunity for preparation in their respect- 
ive fields. The employe in the many 
other departments of a life insurance 
company, who should have a compre- 
hensive grasp of the business, has a 
very limited opportunity for acquiring 
the necessary information. No one par- 
ticular source of information is avail- 
able. He must cull his instruction from 
innumerable sources. The type of man 
who will succeed, despite all difficulties, 
will get the instruction, perhaps with 
much waste of valuable energy and time 
on account of lack of direction, and 
without that thoroughness that would 
result from intelligent direction of his 
study. Such men are, however, far too 
few. We must deal with the average 


, type of man who will not do the un- 


usual thing, who must be assisted if he 
is to succeed, but, when assisted, will 








make a valuable employe and take full 
advantage of the training offered. 


Should Call in Educators 


This work should be the result of the 
joint efforts of trained life insurance 
men and trained educators. A commit- 
tee from the American Life Convention 
should be appointed to have charge of 


‘the work, to outline its scope and su- 


pervise its preparation, to secure the 
cooperation of the members of this 
convention, or others outside who could 
contribute to its success, and to work 
in conjunction with the trained edu- 
cator whose services should be sought 
in arranging matter collected in such 
manner as to conform to the best edu- 
cational standards. There should be 
included some scheme for cultural edu- 
cation to supplement the practical in- 
struction to be given, to the end that 
the course of study outlined may not 
only develop a technical expert, but 
may also develop a well-rounded, broad- 
minded business man. 

The course of instruction should be 
so planned that an employe without 
experience may, upon entering any de- 
partment of the business, find in it that 
information necessary for his immedi- 
ate guidance. It should also enable him 
to have an intelligent understanding of 
the business in which he is engaging 
and the part in it played by the duties 
he is to perform. The course should 
also be so planned that from this be- 
ginning the employe may pursue a defi- 
nite course of instruction until he has 
mastered the entire series of text- 
books. The course should be so ar- 
ranged for study under the personal 
direction of the officers of a company 
or through correspondence, where per- 
sonal instruction is impossible. 


Employes Will Respond 


The inspirational opportunities should 
not be neglected. An employe imbued 
with a high conception of this oppor- 
tunity for service through his business 
will help to infuse into an organiza- 


tion the spirit which contributes to the 
greatest efficiency. 

Will employes take advantage of 
these opportunities? Anyone who has 
given any attention to this question, or 
has made any effort to assist employes 
in this way, has no doubt found a 
ready response on their part. In the 
educational classes of the National City 
Bank for the year 1916-17 61 percent of 
the clerks in the bank were enrolled in 
the classes and the attendance and 
promptness record for the year was 80 


percent. 
* * * 


SHALL WE SEIZE THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY? 


Reference has been made to the need 
for developing executives and depart- 
ment heads. Many of us are now fac- 
ing a serious problem in this respect 
through the enlistment of male em- 
ployes. In our office over 45 percent 
of all male employes, including officers, 
have already enlisted. Some of them 
may return—some may never return. 
There will be, if the war continues 
long, a thinning of the ranks of the 
young men from whom our junior of- 
ficers may be recruited. There is an 
immediate demand for the training of 
new employes. We have found our 
desk instructions of great value in the 
present emergency, but more than they 
furnish is needed. Our business must 
go on. 

Students are of almost one accord in 
the belief that the demand for the max- 
imum of efficiency in business will be 
greater after the war. If so, life insur- 
ance will be no exception. 

To go forward now on some well de- 
veloped plan of the education of our 
employes—the increased efficiency of 
our business—will be a great object les- 
son to other classes of American busi- 
ness. May not this be one opportunity 
for the American Life Convention to 
do its bit for its own business and in 
the broader cause of better business 
training? 


Home Office 
Efficien cy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


by the different departments and the 
manner in which they are assigned to 
the individual employes. The survey 


is conducted by means of a series of 
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.Manager ee Department, Phoenix 
utual Life 


six blanks calling for the following in- 
formation: 


a. Statement of Duties. Each employe 
records on this blank the routine, periodic, 
special and fill-in duties he performs. 

* Weekly Survey Blank. On this blank 
employes keep track of their work during 
a specified week, recording by méans of 
symbols the duties performed during each 
five-minute period of the office day. 

c. Summary Sheet. This blank sum- 
marizes the entries on the weekly survey 
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blank and shows the percentage of time 
devoted to each duty during the week in 
ay ie “Personal Communications Blank. On 
this blank employes keep track of per- 
sonal communications with each other 
during the period of one week. The pur- 
pose of the blank is to furnish informa- 
tion for studying the cross-currents of 
work as they flow through the office. 

e § Sheet. This blank sum- 
marizes the contacts between various em- 
ployes indicated by the personal communi- 
cations blank, and shows the reasons for 
such Qotatis of Absences. On this blank 
are listed during a specified week all 
absences of employes from their depart- 
ments for the purpose of consulting 
records, procuring correspondence, docu- 
ments, etc., from the files. 

With the information thus obtained 
it is possible to construct a list of the 
functions attended to in the different 
departments of the organization. The 
survey produces a cross-section through 
the entire range of activities and brings 
to light any duplication of authority, 
blurring of functions and faulty distri- 
bution of work which may exist. 

Examining Physical Factors 

The next step in the investigation is 
to take account of some of the phys- 
ical factors which are so important in 
their bearings on the efficiency of the 
organization. Chief among these is a 
consideration of the office layout and 
the assignment of space. 

The modern business office has bor- 
rowed a number of ideas from the fac- 
tory, but it cannot be said that there 
exists as yet an appreciation by office 
managers generally of the applicability 
of factory methods to office procedure. 

In laying out the plan of a factory, 
the engineer determines first every op- 
eration in the manufacture of the 
goods. Thereupon the work is laid out 
in sequence and the raw material en- 
ters the plant at one end, passing from 
machine to machine by the most direct 
route and finally emerging as finished 
product at the other end. 

This principle of the forward move- 
ment of work may be introduced most 
effectively in the office of a life insur- 
ance company. The handling of appli- 
cations constitutes a series of con- 
nected steps, about thirty in number, 
which is frequently attended to in a 
haphazard manner, with wide gaps be- 
tween individual steps and much 
doubling back. From the standpoint of 
investigation, the procedure should be 
charted step. by step, and the individual 
operations studied with respect to the 
possibility of elimination or change in 
the order of performance. The result- 
ing conclusions when carried out will 
have a marked effect upon the physical 
layout of the departments handling the 
new business. 

Other examples which occur readily 
are the handling of the incoming and 
outgoing mail, the routing of applica- 


tions for policy and mortgage loans, 
the recording of premium payments 
from the time-of receipt until they are 
merged in the controlling accounts, the 
making of policy changes, the requisi- 
tioning of applications from the files, 
etc. 
Assignment of Space 


As far as the assignment of space is 
concerned, this depends somewhat 


Where desks are placed in rows, there 
should be at least forty-two inches be- 
tween individual desks, in order to give 
proper space for chair and aisle space 
in back thereof. Ordinary aisle space 
used as a passageway should be at least 
thirty-six inches wide. Working space 
in front of files regularly consulted 
should be at least sixty inches wide. 
Adequate space for clerical workers in 
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be provided when and where desired; 
and yet, it is important that depart- 
ments be not hampered by inadequacy 
of space. Proper investigation will 
show how the large and small units 
may be grouped together so that when 
pressure occurs at any point, a small 
unit may be displaced, without disturb- 
ing the sequence of work, and assigned 
to new space elsewhere. In order to 
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upon the plan of the building in which 
the office is located. There are certain 
considerations, however, which must 
be observed if adequate space is to be 
provided and the effective performance 
of the work is to be promoted. Ex- 
perience has shown that an aisle of at 
least thirty-six inches should be pro- 
vided for workers at standing desks 
where others are obliged to pass. 





general workrooms average from 100 

to 125 square feet, which includes pro- 

vision for desks, chairs, aisle space, and 

room required for filing equipment. 
General Considerations 


The growth of the various depart- 
ments of a life-insurance company oc- 
curs at differing rates of speed. Space 
needed for expansion cannot always 
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who cooperate with the field. 


@ A life man is known by the Company he keeps. Therefore, he 
wants to be certain of the institution he represents—its stability, 
character and kind of service. 
@ The fact that the Commonwealth Life has more policies in 
force than any other Kentucky company shows how it is regarded 
at home, and the home folks know all about a corporation. 

@ The Commonwealth is managed by experienced life men who 
know the business, who are in intimate touch with conditions and 
Its policies are liberal and modern. 
It enjoys a good reputation in the communities in which it oper- 


@ Therefore, get and keep the Commonwealth Life and you will 
be in good company. 
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bring about the requisite degrees of 
adjustability and flexibility to growth 
and changes, there should be as few 
solid walls as possible in the office and 
partitions should be limited to the nec- 
essary minimum. 

It is fitting to refer in passing to the 
great importance of a thorough study 
of the subjects of illumination, heating 
and ventilating, and office noises. The 
time at my disposal prohibits a discus- 
sion of these subjects, but they are 
mentioned here in order to support the 
statement that without satisfactory il- 
lumination, effective systems of heating 
and ventilation, and the reduction of 
the noise problem to a minimum, busi- 
ness offices, no matter how well or- 
ganized otherwise, cannot be regarded 
as efficient. ; 

* *k * 
PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

CONSIDERED 


_ A point has now been reached when 
it is expedient to consider the part 
which may be played by organization 
as a factor in the development of the 
program which I am outlining to you. 
It is assumed that as a result of the 
investigation of existing conditions a 
mass of information has been secured 
upon the basis of which certain con- 
clusions have been reached’ by those in 
authority. The whole field, however, is 
still somewhat nebulous, and the ana- 
lytical processes employed have not re- 
sulted in much beyond the determina- 
tion to eliminate obvious duplication 
and waste. It is nevertheless apparent 
that the next steps should be in the di- 
rection of coordination, standardization 
and organization. 

A well-known authority in the insur- 
ance field has aptly said that any 
scheme of organization necessarily in- 
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volves a clear conception of the.end to 
be atained and the thoughtful and meth- 
odical devising of the means by which 
attainment can be adequately, promptly 
and easily secured. This definition of 
the characteristics and purposes of or- 
ganization lends emphasis to the need 
of obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the 
structural composition of the modern 
life insurance company before proceed- 
ing with the program as outlined. 


Charting the Organization 


A study of the organizations of scores 
of the life insurance companies of this 
country indicates that the following de- 
partments are regarded as integral parts 
of the home office organization: 

Accounting, Actuarial, Agency, 

Claims, Inspection, Investment, 

Legal, Mailing and Filing, Medical, 

Bee are Policy Loans, Pub- 

licity, Supply and Surrenders. 

This list is not exhaustive but it cov- 
ers all of the lines of work which are 
generally looked upon as constituting 
the backbone of the activities of a life 
insurance company. 

Many of the departments mentioned 
were not known in the infancy of the 
business, but represent developments 
which have resulted from the growth of 
the various companies and the increase 
in complexity of their functions. Or- 
ganization therefore became necessary 
simply for the direction, control and 
handling of affairs. 

The average member company of the 
American Life Convention probably in- 
cludes in its organization at the present 
time most if not all of the departments 
referred to. It may be judged, however, 
that some of the lines of work are being 
undertaken on a small scale, making it 
unnecessary to maintain in practice a 
clear-cut separation of departments and 
authorities. 

Nevertheless, the theoretical distinc- 
tions should be observed and the lines 
of authority, as well as the departmental 
divisions should be clearly borne in 
mind, so that when expansion takes 
place organization may keep apace in 
its development. 

It is, then, a part of the program to 
construct an organization chart, show- 
ing in diagrammatic form the present 
glibdivisions of the organization, the 
various lines of authority and the re- 
spective officials and committees, to- 
gether with the nature of the work per- 
formed by them. Such a chart forms 
the basis for discussions concerning the 
various aspects of the organization in- 
volved and constitutes a nucleus for any 
developments to be determined upon. 
There is now spread out before us a 
fairly complete view of all of the phases 

of the organization and apparently no 
obstacle stands in the way of beginning 
the ‘building process. It has been pre- 
Yiously pointed out that a clear concep- 
tion.of the end to be attained must be 
had, ‘and this may be gained by con- 
trasting the existing organization with 
the one into which it is hoped to de- 
velop. Before doing this, and in order 
to promote a clear understanding of 
what is to follow, it will be worth while 
to consider briefly the differences ex- 
isting between various types of busi- 
ness organization. 


Differences in Types of Organization 


We are all familiar with the military 
type of organization and its character- 
istic one-man authority. This type 
makes for clearly defined duties, and 
authority and responsibility taper down 
with evenness to the rank and file. 
The virtue of the military organization 
lies in the fact that it permits of the 
effective direction and handling of large 
numbers, establishes definite procedure, 
locates responsibility and exacts dis- 
cipline. 

Well-founded objections to this type 
of organization exist, however, when 
its principles are applied i in commercial 
life. Lack of cohesion between differ- 
ent departments is developed, and 
marked restrictions are placed upon in- 
dividual initiative. Furthermore, the 
qualifications necessary for success in 
positions of authority cannot as a rule 
be found combined in one individual, 





thus making it exceedingly difficult to 
train future executives. 

In contrast with the milifary type we 
find the so-called “functional” type of 
organization, which has been gradually 
evolved as a result of recognition of the 
principles of specialization. The lines 
of separation have been drawn between 
natural functions, and it has been rec- 
ognized that the best results may be 
achieved by limiting individuals to the 
performance of as few functions as pos- 
sible, while allowing them the widest 
latitude in the development of their 
talents along special lines. 

In the functional type of organiza- 
tion great benefits are achieved from 
division of labor and coordination of 
different kinds of action. As against 
these advantages there may be set the 
narrowing tendencies of specialization 
and the drawbacks which accompany 
the lack of clearly defined responsibil- 
ity for results as a whole. 

There is a third type of organization 
which should be described and which 
is known as the “line and staff” type. 
Here we find the division into func- 
tions which is characteristic of the 
“functional” organization, but we have 
in-addition a staff of trained specialists 
who act in an advisory capacity to the 
executives of the organization and make 
recommendations in line with their spe- 
cial qualifications. 

Under this plan of organization, the 
rank and file, of the “line” is so organ- 
ized that definite lines of authority are 
preserved and ample opportunity is af- 
forded for the necessary training of em- 
ployes by department heads and execu- 
tives. 

Authorities on the subject of organi- 


zation are not entirely in accord in 
their-views concerning the relative su- 
periority of one type of organization 
over another. It seems to be conceded, 
however, that the “line and staff” type 
is distinguished by the emphasis which 
it places upon the human element and 
the opportunities it affords for develop- 
ing in equal measure the functions of 
planning and execution. 

Organization is affected very largely 
by purpose and conditions, and the lat- 
ter especially, influences greatly the 
form that the final organization takes. 
If I may venture a personal opinion, 
it is that organization is at the root of 
almost every problem in business life 
today, and that we must look to the 
functional type with the added refine- 
ments of “line and staff” relationships, 
for effective guidance in solving the 
problems presented. 

I now desire to advance our program 
to the most important step of analyzing 
the organization of a life insurance 





company according to the functional 
plan. 
i EM 


FUNCTIONAL HOME OFFICE 
ORGANIZATON 


The power of analysis is employed 
effectively when it results in the sep- 
aration of any problem into its compo- 
nent elements so that the latter may be 
stated in their simplest form. In deal- 
ing with business organizations, includ- 
ing life insurance companies, we find 
that there are five fundamental ele- 
ments which are universally present 
and to which all activities, no matter 
how complex, may in the last analysis 
be reduced. These five are the produc- 
ing, marketing, administrative, financ- 
ing and accounting functions. 

The producing function comprises 
the activities which are connected with 
the manufacture of the goods to be 
marketed. The marketing function em- 
braces the steps necessary to placing 
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the goods in the hands of the consumer. 
The administrative function groups to- 
gether the administrative and service 
activities which arise out of its rela- 
tion to the other four functions. The 
financing function deals with the proper 
supply of capital funds, their care and 
disbursement, and the investment of 
surplus funds. Finally, the accounting 
function concerns itself with the re- 
cording of the financial history of the 
organization, bringing forward the 
summarized facts into periodic state- 
ments as guides to future procedure. 
Applying the foregoing definitions to 
the activities of a life insurance com- 
pany, we find that without any straining 
of the structure, we may group the va- 
rious functions together, as indicated, 
and thus present a picture of an or- 
ganization, at once comprehensive, ef- 
fective and well-balanced. The accom- 
panying chart illustrates the functional 
organization of a life insurance com- 
pany, and it will be of interest to ex- 
amine it briefly at this juncture. 


Producing Function 


Unlike industrial concerns, a life in- 
surance company does not manufacture 
a tangible commodity which can be 
measured by the ton, gallon or yard. 
Nevertheless, it does produce a com- 
modity, in the extended sense of the 
word, namely, the life insurance policy. 

The departments which concern 
themselves with the processes result- 
ing in the creation and issuance of the 
policy are the actuarial department, the 
department of issue and the medical 
department. 

_The actuarial department has three 
divisions: the mathematical, valuation 
and dividend divisions. It is in this 
department, among numerous other 
functions, that policy forms and rates 
are constructed, reserve valuations 
made and dividends calculated. All 
these and other factors enter into the 
cost of the product. 

The department of issue, with the 
underwriting, policy and index divi- 
sions, performs an underwriting or in- 
spection function, gauging the value of 
the human life which offers itself as 
the basis of the policy contract to be 
issued. This department also prepares 
and issues the physicial document com- 
prising the policy. 

The medical department, finally, with 
the examiners, laboratory and health 
divisions, participates from the med- 
ical standpoint in the assessing of the 
value of the risk and makes recommen- 
dations based on medical findings. 


Marketing Function 


Among the greatest problems con- 
fronting the business world today are 
those relating to marketing or distribu- 
tion. In order to be successful, it is 
not alone essential that a business en- 
terprise should have efficient produc- 
tion factors, but it must also understand 
how to market its goods at a profit. 
Because the producing function deals 
largely with elements that can be meas- 
ured, it has been brought in course of 
time to a fairly high level of efficiency. 
The business world, however, is only 
beginning to understand the complexi- 
ties of the problems surrounding mar- 
keting, and it is in this direction that 
for a long time to come the greatest 
talent and best effort will have to be 
applied in order to solve the problems 
presented. 

In the life insurance field particularly, 
the function of marketing has been at- 
tended in the past by great waste, due 
mainly to the absence of standards of 
selection and training of the fieldmen, 
who constitute so important a factor in 
the process of marketing. 

Conditions, however, are changing 
rapidly, and we have but to note the 
formation of the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association and the Carnegie Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research, to appreciate 
the extent to which attention is now 
being directed to the human factor in- 
volved. 

The marketing department, then, is 
probably the most important depart- 
ment of a life insurance company. It 
is composed of four divisions: the con- 


tracting, training, sales promotion and 
recording divisions. The contracting 
division includes the processes of se- 
lecting salesmen. The training divi- 
sion covers the activities of a super- 
visory and educational nature, culminat- 
ing periodically in local and national 
conventions. The sales promotion di- 
vision attends to all advertising, mar- 
ket investigations and the conduct of 
selling campaigns. The recording di- 
vision looks after sales records, sta- 
tistics and analyses of all kinds. 


Administrative Function 


The administrative function of a life 
insurance company is very broad by 
mature and includes much of the mass 
of routine which is attended to at the 
home office. Into the administrative 
department there may be brought to- 
gether at least four important divisions: 
the correspondence, terminations, mail 
and files and supply divisions. 

The correspondence division, as the 
name indicates, attends to all of the 
general correspondence of the com- 
pany which is not specifically taken 
care of by other divisions. In particu- 
lar, it answers all kinds of inquiries and 
requests from policyholders. In this 
division there is located the central 
stenographic bureau, which attends to 
stenographic and typewriting work for 
many divisions of the home office. 

The terminations division, which is 
the most important division of the ad- 
ministrative department, embraces all 
of the activities relating to the different 
modes of terminating liability under the 
policy contract. It is in this division 
that policy claims and maturing en- 
dowments are paid; here also the ma- 
chinery relating to policy loans and 
surrenders is maintained. 

The mail and files division performs 
the functions of receiving and distrib- 
uting incoming mail and collecting and 
dispatching outgoing mail. It also at- 
tends to all manner of office intercom- 
munications and messenger _ service 
throughout the organization. Further- 
more, it looks after the upkeep and 
service connected with the correspond- 
ence and application files. 

The supply division has two chief 
functions: the purchase of the vast 
quantities of supplies of all kinds re- 
quired and their effective distribution 
to the home office departments and 
branch offices in the field. Concentra- 
tion of these two functions in the hands 
of a capable purchasing agent, with 
proper authority, results in effecting 
marked economy in expenditure and 
greatly improved service, especially to 
the field force. 


Financing Function 
The assets of a life insurance com- 


pany are practically trust funds of a 
sacred nature. They must therefore 
be safeguarded in the highest possible 
manner and invested only in safe se- 
curities of unquestionable character. 
Upon the financial department rests the 
responsibility of selecting such invest- 
ment securities and studying all of the 
factors, both present and future, which 
may affect their value. The financial 
department is composed of three divi- 
sions: the securities, investment and 
real estate divisions. 

The securities division is responsible 
for the custody of all the stocks and 
bonds owned by the company. This 
division also collects the principal, divi- 
dends and interest, as they become due. 

The investment division, under the 
supervision of the finance committee 
of the board of directors, effects pur- 
chases and sales of securities and also 
makes other forms of investment, such 
as farm loans. 

The real estate division is responsible 
for the’care and upkeep of any real 
estate owned by the company. It also 
considers applications for mortgages, 
makes appraisals and keeps records of 
payment of principal and interest on 
mortgage loans granted. 

Accounting Function 

With the development of modern 
methods of accounting, the accounting 
function has broadened greatly in 
scope, until at the present time it oc- 
cupies a place of considerable impor- 
tance in the business organization. 


Especially is this true of the life in- 
surance company, with its multitud- 
inous transactions involving accounting 
procedure at every turn. The account- 
ing department of a life insurance com- 
pany embraces numerous functions, 
calling for the performance of a great 
volume of work. Three divisions are 
generally recognized: the collection, 
auditing and accounting divisions. 

The collection division attends to the 
collection of all premiums, which in- 
cludes the preparation and mailing of 
premium notices and receipts and the 
maintenance of the records of premium 
payments. , 

The auditing division receives and 
varifies the agency accounts and pre- 
pares them for summarized treatment 
in the general account books. It also 
keeps records of all agreements as to 
agency commissions, salaries and ex- 
penses. 

The accounting division has charge 
of the chief accounting records of the 
company covering assets and liabilities, 
and receipts and disbursements. This 
division prepares from the controlling 
accounts financial statements of all 
kinds for the officials and board of di- 
rectors and also reports to the state 
insurance and other governmental de- 
partments. 

Authorities and Responsibilities 

The preceding brief discussion of the 
functional organization of a life insur- 
ance company, supplemented by the 
chart, will, I hope, serve to convey to 
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you a concise view of the divisions in- 
to which the activities of the home 
office organization logically fall. It is 
now necessary to go a step further and 
to consider very briefly the authorities 
and responsibilities which must be ex- 
pressed to achieve effective organiza- 
tion, with line and staff relationships. 

The principal source of authority and 
responsibility is naturally the board of 
directors. This is essentially a delib- 
erative body to which the affairs of the 
organization are submitted only in a 
general way. The activities of the 
board center largely in various com- 
mittees, such as the insurance, market- 
ing, éxecutive, finance and auditing 
committees. As the functions of these 
committees may be gleaned from their 
titles, I shall not take the time -to de- 
scribe them. 

The officials of an insurance com- 
pany may be divided, according to the 
nature of the functions performed by 
them, into three classifications, viz., 
executive, administrative and advisory. 
The president, the vice-presidents and 
the treasurer are entrusted with execu- 
tive functions and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining matters of 
policy. The secretary, the comptrcller 
and the marketing manager are admin- 
istrative officials and apply to the solu- 
tion of administrative problems the 
policies laid down by the executives. 
The actuary, the medical director and 
the counsel perform advisory functions 
and make recommendations based upon 
the technical aspects of the respective 
subjects in which they are authorities. 


Must Recognize Differences 


It is essential that the preceding dis- 
tinctions be clearly recognized, because 
it will readily be understand that dis- 
tinctly different types of mind are re- 
quired in order successfully to cope 
with the problems presented in the 
three different spheres of official activ- 
ity pointed out. Habits of mind for- 
mulated during years of service in the 
advisory sphere are not likely to endow 
an individual with qualifications that 
will fit him for aggressive executive 
work, On the other hand, a pronounced 
executive type of mind will not always 
find the opportunity for the happiest 
expression of self if restricted to ad- 
ministrative or advisory functions. 
Only the exceptional individual can, in 
the long run, adjust himself harmoni- 
ously to transfers from the one sphere 
to the other. On this account, if for 
no other reason, an indictment might 
be leveled against the time-honored 
rule of seniority, which so often dic- 
tates changes in official staffs to the 
detriment of the latter. A word now 
concerning the staff specialists who rep- 
resent the modern development of 
functional organization. In the chart 
presented, there have been indicated 
four different functional activities, 
namely, educational, employment, legal 
and planning. More could have been 
named, but these will suffice for pur- 
poses of illustration. In the case of 
each one of these functions an area of 
activity is presented which is coexten- 
sive with the entire organization. The 
specialists who perform the functions 
named act in an advisory capacity and 
make recommendations to the officials 
of the respective departments out of 
which the subject matter arises. In the 
case of the legal specialist, a transfor- 
mation is occurring in that a legal 
department is gradually becoming recog- 
nized as an integral part of the organi- 
zation of a life insurance company. 
The legal specialist, however, still re- 
Mains an advisory official, in common 
with the actuary and the medical di- 
rector, whose departments have long 
since become fundamental parts of the 
Organization. 


Subsidiary Working Committees 


It should not be overlooked to refer 
to the subsidiary working committees 
of the organization, whose functions 
are to assist in shaping executive pol- 
icy, to bring about the necessary bal- 
ance of differing viewpoints and to 
Promote consistent procedure. The under- 
writing committee deals with all under- 


writing problems and is the avenue 
through which executive decisions are 
secured and underwriting principles 
developed. 

The marketing committee, composed 
of the senior and junior officials inter- 
ested in marketing, affords opportunity 
for the study of the broad, general 
aspects of marketing, as well as the 
consideration of individual problems of 
importance arising in departmental pro- 
cedure. The office committee is com- 
posed of the chief administrative offi- 
cials and is responsible for personnel 
matters and general administrative 
problems arising throughout the or- 
ganization. These three committees 
are the counterparts of the insurance, 
marketing and executive committees of 
the board of directors. The finance and 
auditing committees are not represented 
on the chart by subsidiary committees, 
because these two committees have an 
active supervisory relation to the work 
of the financial and accounting depart- 
ments. 


* * * 
METHODS, EQUIPMENT AND 
STANDARDIZATION 


In leaving the field of organization, it 
is well to revert to the program out- 
lined and to recall that by means of 
the construction of a functional chart 
a definite objective has been provided 
toward which efforts along organiza- 
tion lines may be gradually and per- 
sistently directed. The analysis made 
has unfolded to view the structural 
composition of the organization of the 
future,and so a definite line of develop- 
ment has been marked out to be fol- 
lowed when conditions of growth in 
the individual company warrant. 

The carrying out of a policy of im- 
provement must take into account sev- 
eral other factors, which should be 
mentioned at this point. They are the 
factors of methods, equipment and 
standardization, and while their im- 
portance warrants extended treatment, 
to do so would go far beyond the per- 
missible limits of this address. I shall 





therefore content myself in passing 
with only the most cursory reference 
to these factors. 


Methods 


Attempts to develop methods of pro- 
cedure open up almost endless possi- 
bilities. Every department of the life 
insurance organization is a prolific field 
in which to create standard-practice 
instructions covering the lines of work 
to be done. Standardization of op- 
erations may be effected in spite of 
faulty organization, and great benefits 
may be achieved by bringing the masses 
of detail under the rule of system. 

Indexing and filing loom large in the 
administrative work of a life insurance 
company, and standardization of meth- 
ods in this field will do much to help 
lighten the daily burden. Inasmuch as 
the output of a life insurance home 
office consists largely of letters, it is of 
first importance to study all the proc- 
esses which relate to letter production. 
How many officials present know all 
the elements which enter into the cost 
of a letter and have calculated the cost 
of the average letter emanating from 
their respective offices? Of consider- 
able aid in the development of methods 
of procedure will be found the office 
manual, the book of decisions and the 
desk record of instructions. As these 
matters will be discyissed in the address 
which is to follow, I merely mention 
them in passing. 

Equipment 


Up-to-date office equipment plays an 
important part in the efficiency of a 
life insurance home office. An effective 
layout, which will.promote the forward 
movement of the work, cannot be 
provided without standardized equip- 
ment. Modern office appliances and 
mechanical means of intercommunica- 
tion are highly important adjuncts to 
any plan of lessening the burden of la- 
bor and overcoming the obstacle of 
distance, occasioned by the separation 
of departments. Sorting and tabulating 


machines are of the highest value, for 
a large part of life insurance procedure 
is based upon statistical analyses, re- 
finements in which would be impossible 
without such machines. Recording and 
duplicating machines make it possible 
to keep abreast of the varying peaks in 
the daily correspondence, and their 
presence in the business office marks 
one of the really important advances in 
office equipment during the last decade 
or two. 


Standardization 


The principles of standardization are 
all-inclusive and may be applied to any 
one of the forces which I have touched 
upon in this address: Standardization 
relates not alone to equipment and to 
office forms and supplies, but alsa to 
such significant and highly important 
matters as desk efficiency and the plan- 
ning of the day’s work. In the devel- 
opment of standardized methods through- 
out the office a point may ultimately be 
reached where each desk is regarded 
as devoted to the performance of cer- 
tain functions, and a view may be had 
of the entire organization, as repre- 
sented by functions rather than by indi- 
viduals performing them. This is an 
inversion of the process of organiza- 
tion analysis which I have outlined in 
this address, for unlike the latter, it be- 
gins with the isolated method and 
evolves therefrom into organization. 

» . . 
CONTROL OF ORGANIZATION 

EXECUTIVE 


In concluding this address it seems 
desirable to call attention to the fact 
that organization after all is but a static 
phase of management. The force of 
management implies the conscious di- 
rection of effort toward the achieve- 
ment of a definite result, and, translated 
into practical terms, it implies control 
by the executive. 

In exercising any degree of control, 
the executive must influence a factor 
which I have purposely refrained from 
mentioning throughout this address. 
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LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THAT SERVICE 


This factor is of transcendent impor- 
tance, and all that it implies may be 
reflected in the two words “human re- 
lations.” Any discussion of the factor 
of human relations is properly a part 
of the address to follow, but it is not 
out of place to say here that all efforts 
along organization lines will come to 
naught if they do not take into account 
the personal equation. So much stress 
is being laid by business authorities 
generally on this fact that the time is 
approaching when to any chart on func- 
tional organization there will have to 
be added a sixth fundamental division, 
called the “department of human rela- 
tions.” 

Organization is a means to an end, 
but it is a living thing and must be 
studied periodically with respect to the 
making of adjustments necessitated by 
changes in business conditions. It is 
unfortunately true that it is the ten- 
dency of an individual gradually to de- 
part from any scheme of organization 
laid down, and this fact emphasizes the 
need for persistent study of the whole 
organization. Only in this manner will 
it be possible to avoid warping of the 
structure and the intrusion of organiza- 
tion faults. 

Perhaps the most personal message 
I may bring to this audience today is 
the suggestion that an organization 


conception be cultivated by the execu- 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Aug. 7—The 
Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention at one period of its meet- 
ing today elicited some real oratory 
when a resolution was pending provid- 
ing that the executive committee of the 
convention be requested to appoint a 
special committee to investigate total 
disability clauses and experience there- 
on and recommend to the members a 
uniform clause. 

H. B. Arnold, general counsel of the 
Midland Mutual of Columbus, O., had 
read a very valuable paper on the 
clause, contending that a standardized 
clause, expressing the combined wis- 
dom and experience of the companies 
would be desirable and more equitable 
to all concerned. Following up the pa- 
per the suggestion assumed the form 
of a motion. 











IHE GLOBE wants reliable life agents with experience in ordinary and in- 


dustrial insurance, of good 


record, in Chicago, Chicago Heights, Joliet, 


Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan, and intervening towns, and throughout Illinois. 
The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, within 


the ‘‘forty mile limit,” 


reached by and through suburban transportation, prac- 


tically all one city, gives unequalled facilities to transact business, particularly 
in “paying claims on sight” in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 
OUR SYSTEM: All ages taken from date of birth. 
BENEFITS: All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability 


benefit. 


8000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits 


paid on residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 
PREMIUMS: Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly, 


**Claims Paid on Sight’’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter con- 
tract an Ex. Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4000 the first 30 weeks 


of this year. 


Under the Globe System an experienced representative can become a Supt. 
from the time he starts. 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insurance 


companies in the U. S. for some years. 


This year for the first six months: 


INCREASE IN PREMIUM INCOME............... 20 PERCENT 


INCREASE IN ASSETS 


UPON ana een Cees Pa Eas 20 PERCENT 


If you are a progressive Indust:ial Life Insurance man come to Chicago and 


work for the Globe. 


Apply GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INS. ASSN. 
431 S, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. F. BARRY, Sec. and Genl. Mgr. 


Opposition Is Started 


G. A. Deitch of the Reserve Loan 
contended that the American Life Con- 
vention should not assume to dictate 
to members on subjects of executive 
jurisdiction. He asserted the executive 
committee had gone too far even in 
case of the war clause in that most com- 
panies considered the recommendation 
of the joint conference clause as bind- 
ing. Mr. Deitch said $37.50 per $1,000 
as extra premium for the war clause 
was not enough. 

E. M. Grossman of the Central States 
of St. Louis declared that all compa- 
nies in the organization should have the 
advantage of the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the various members. Com- 
panies, he said, which have not the 
most able and brilliant officers should 
not be debarred from receiving the help 
that those can give that do possess men 
of greater capacity. More alert offi- 
cials, he said, could evolve clauses and 
provisions of a more subtle nature. In 
this phase of competition, he said, the 
interests and welfare of the people are 
lost sight of. He held that the insured 
must be kept in the foreground and 
given the advantage of the best thought 
of the business or the government will 
eventually assume the life insurance 
busines. 


Charles F. Coffin’s Position 








Vice-President C. F. Coffin of the 


tives present, and that they endeavor to 
inculcate in the minds of their asso- 
ciates an appreciation of what the force 
of organization means. The efficient 
executive must know how to organize, 
deputize and supervise. He must un- 
derstand the importance of working in 
horizontal instead of vertical planes 
and must control his affairs in such 
fashion that he will be kept in effective 
touch with them while at the same time 
allowing his subordinates the greatest 
freedom in the display of individual 
initiative in their respective spheres of 
action. No man rises by his own ef- 
forts alone, and the true executive is 
he who understands how to develop 
the abilities of those working under 
him. Hear the creed which a great 
merchant prince has adopted: 

John Wanamaker says that a good 
executive finds, develops and leans up- 
on those who can carry forward for 
him the increasing divisions of his 
single great work. He rises higher and 
accomplishes more in proportion to the 
number of such helpers, and of the 
contributing parts into which they 
enable him to divide his task. But, 
Mr. Wanamaker adds, the breadth of 
field occupied as a foundation and the 
number of competents working at the 
first level of the business pyramid will 
determine the altitude of the pinnacle. 





Legal Section Meets 


PROPOSED MANDATORY DISABILITY CLAUSE 
BRINGS FORTH WARM DISCUSSION 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 





State Life very vigorously opposed the 
standardizing of ordinary clauses of 
life insurance that reflect the gradual 
evolution of the business. The disabil- 
ity clause, he held, is in such a cate- 
gory. Companies have much knowl- 
edge and experience concerning it. It 
is not an emergency matter. Compa- 
nies must have full latitude in such 
clauses for the play of originality. The 
smaller and younger companies, he de- 
clared, are able to compete with the 
larger "and older ones because they have . 
distinct individualities. If the American 
Life Convention and other companies 
of the newer set are to be forced to 
adopt standardized and uniform clauses, 
50 percent of them will be forced out of 
business, in the opinion of Mr. Coffin. 


Position on the War Clause 


Mr. Coffin defended the action of the 
executive committee in recommending 
the joint conference war clause on the 
ground that it was an emergency meas- 
ure and the experience concerning war 
mortality in modern times was not ex- 
tensive. 

After considerable discussion the 
motion prevailed that the convention 
be asked to canvass the disability clause 
subject and make suggestions which, 
of course, are not binding in any way, 
but which may be of benefit to some 
of the companies. 


Two Papers Are Read 


Owing to the absence of Frank Ew- 
ing, counsel of the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust, who has become connected with 
the legal department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, he being chairman of the 
Legal Section, Calvin Wells of the 
Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss, presided. 
E. M. Grossman of the Central States 
Life of St. Louis was secretary. 

H. B. Arnold of the Midland Mutual 
read his paper on “Total Disability 
Clauses” and Mr. Grossman gave his 
paper on “Waiver of Forfeitures.” 
Both were able presentations of two 
important subjects. At the ‘afternoon 
session there was discussion of these 
papers. 

Mr. Deitch of the Reserve Loan said 
that company had not changed its total 
disability clause since it was first 
adopted. It is a restricted form, but 
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the company’s agents have never been 
seriously harmed in competition and 
all the business that could be well as- 
similated had been secured. 
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He asserted that there is not suffi- 
cient experience on the broader clause 
to furnish data for scientific rates. Mr. 
Deitch wanted to have a more liberal 
clause and tried to secure reinsurance 
agreements from the older and larger 
companies. He found it impossible to 
interest these companies unless there 
was a different classification of risks or 
their charge would be prohibitive. 


Discuss Two Decisions 


Two very important decisions were 
discussed, one being the Priest vs. 
Bankers Life of Iowa case, the Kansas 
supreme court holding that where a 
policy allowed days of grace, the con- 
tract could in no way be cancelled or 
forfeited until after the grace period 





E. M. GROSSMAN 
General Counsel Central States Life of 
St. Louis 


had expired. Then notice could be sent 
the assured, but the policy was still in 
force for a month more. This opens 
a big question in Kansas. 

The other discussion centered about 
a Massachusetts case involving a suit 
brought by an agent against his com- 
pany to hold it liable under the work- 
men’s compensation law as he was in- 
jured while canvassing a prospect on 
an automobile ride. Just how far these 
state laws cover agents is of interest 
to companies. 


Arnold Is Elected Chairman 


H. B. Arnold of Columbus, O., gen- 
eral counsel of the Midland Mutual, 
and one of the ablest lawyers in his 
state, was elected chairman of the Legal 
Section. Mr. Grossman, whose paper 
attracted most favorable attention, was 
re-elected secretary. 

Hereafter, it was voted to have a two 
days’ meetings with four formal papers 
and plenty of time for discussion. 





Colonel Boone’s Golf 


Col. Daniel Boone, president of the 
Midland Life of Kansas City, veteran 
member of a well known insurance fam- 
ily, attracted much attention because 
he won two trophies in the golf tourna- 
ment. At one session President J. B. 
Reynolds of the Kansas City Life read 
a telegram from Dan Boone, Jr., vice- 
President, asking him to keep close vigi- 
lance over his father, take his golf 
Sticks away from him if he got violent 
and confine him in a sanitarium if he 
became uncontrollable from golf mania. 





Foster Never Grows Old 


There were many references to the 
age of Secretary S. A. Foster of the 
Royal Union Mutual. He may be 


somewhat older than the average, but 
in spirit he is one of the youngest men 





of the business. He is full of vivacity 


and sentiment. 











Life Companies 
Are Serving the Nation 


They have heavily subscribed to the Liberty 
Loan and will be heavy subscribers to subsequent 
loans that are certain to be offered. Their Actu- 
aries will serve the Government. Their Medical 
Examiners will join Hospital Corps. Members of 
their Field forces and Home Office staffs will follow 


the colors, regardless of the disorganization that 


will result. The Companies, in various ways, will 
“give until it hurts.” And all the while the under- 
writers who remain will be doing their bit to pro- 
tect still more the homes of the nation in this direful 
time, and to exert by their poise and faithfulness a 
steadying influence upon the country’s business, 
and the Home Offices will be pouring out hundreds 
of millions a year to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries in fulfillment of contract obligations. As in 
Canada, Britain and France, so the life insurance 
institutions of the United States will be prodigal 
in varied service and valiant in their financial aid. 


This Company’s function in war as in peace is to 
serve the homes and businesses of the nation by 
supplying as good life insurance as can be devised, at 
a cost whose fairness is everywhere respected. We 
have policies that are as good as the best, advertis- 
ing material that is helpful, and an organization 
whose Field and Home Office branches are fraternal 
and unusually congenial. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Waste in Agency Management 


A SYMPOSIUM 


THE symposium on “Waste in Agency 
Management” on Friday morning 
was one of the valuable and interesting 
features of the meeting. There were 
the regular speakers and a number of 
volunteers. 

“es 


TIME AND MONEY SPENT ON 
POOR MATERIAL 


D. HINDMAN, vice-president of 
~! the American Life of Des Moines, 
said: 

Every agency department learns 
from experience that a great deal of 
valuable time is wasted in the making 
of unprofitable and unsatisfactory con- 
tracts. In my judgment, this is the 
largest single item of waste in our 
agency departments. The long lists of 
canceled contracts which the secretary 
of this convention reports from time 
to time indicate a very similar experi- 
ence in the different companies. It 
would be interesting te know just how 
much money our convention companies 
spend every year in making contracts 

‘that produce nothing, except possibly 


grief for the management; also to 
know how much of the valuable time of 
company officials is spent on unprofit- 
able agents; how much postage we 
spend on their mail, how many hours 
our stenographers and multigraph op- 
erators devote to correspondence with 
such agents, how much expensive lit- 
erature we waste on them annually, 
how much business we lose every year 
in having valuable territory in the cus- 
tody of nonproducers. 

There is element of speculation in the 
employment of agents which cannot be 
entirely avoided. Without growth 
there can be no company, and the at- 
tempts to develop life companies with- 
out agents have resulted in failure. In 
this situation the agency management 
is obliged to take some chances in the 
employment of agents in order that 
eventually a capable producing force 





F. G. CROSS, President 


patrons. 





the people. 


L 


L. H. VAUGHAN, Supt. of Agents 


Columbia Life 


Insurance Company, 


MU 


Giving to agents a full kit of tools in the way 
of personal insurance equipment. 
writes life, health and accident insurance, giving 
liberal terms to agents and aig policies to its 


The Columbia Life is officered by practical 
insurance men who have given careful study to the 
needs of the times in life and disability insurance. 

The name “COLUMBIA” is one to conjure 
| with these days and it makes a patriotic appeal to 


S. M. CROSS, Secretary 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


The Columbia 
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CCE ae: 


If you will write Life Insurance on the square and want to better your condition, 
address the GERMAN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA, 


Z . 


may be organized and maintained. Lib- 
eral allowance must be made for the 
mistakes of the agency department. We 
must remember that there is nothing 
gained without some risk. The best 
we can hope to do is to reduce the 
loss in the employment of agents to 
the minimum. We shall never be able 
to eliminate it entirely. 


Where Crooks Can Reform 


The statements which Secretary 
Blackburn sends out indicate that the 
failures, the nonproducers and the “‘ter- 
ritory burners” reported by various 
companies, experience no. difficulty 
whatever in making contracts with 
other companies both in and out of 
the American Life Convention. In my 
judgment there is nothing in the Amer- 
ican Life Convention of greater value 
to the companies than the confidential 
information that is furnished to each 
company with respect to unsatisfactory 
and unscrupulous agents. We_ shall 
succeed in eliminating a bigeportion of 
the waste in agency management when 
it becomes impossible for these men 
to secure employment with any repu- 
table company. We have failed to 
stand together as closely as we should 
in this important matter. Every agency 
department entertains the hope that if 
the agent who has been a failure or a 
crook is given one more chance per- 
haps he will make good. Managements 
are prone to believe that their systems 
for handling men are much superior to 
other companies; that under their mas- 
terful guidance crooked salesmen will 
be made straight. Vain hopes of de- 
luded minds are these. It is always 
possible that a bad agent will reform 
his ways, but the place for him to re- 
form is in the service of the company 
where he went wrong. I recall a case 
in our company where an agent, after 
having violated enough criminal stat- 
utes to keep him in close confinement 
for a good many years if the law had 
been enforced, took the night limited 
for the Pacific Coast. He left us ow- 
ing considerable money for nets due 
the company and some indebtedness 
for money advanced. The experience 
of other companies which employed 
him subsequently was as bad or worse 
than ours. This man, however, finally 
reached the conclusion that “honesty is 
the best policy.” He wrote to our com- 
pany, confessed his mistakes, promised 
restitution, and asked for another 
chance to make good. With many mis- 
givings as to the outcome, we took him 


. at his word. Today he is one of the 


most valuable men in our service, 
writes a large volume of good busi- 


ATTENTION 


Burlington,§lowa 


ness annually, has repaid all former 
indebtedness and proved worthy of our 
confidence. I have known of a few such 
instances, but I am unable to recall a 
single case where any company em- 
ployed a man who had gone wrong in 
the service of another company and 
succeeded in reforming him. The first 
important step in eliminating waste in 
agency management is to cease em- 
ploying the nonproducer and crooked 
salesmen of other companies. 


Embryonic Agents Spoiled 


Another element of waste in. the 
agency department is the failure of 
agents who would be successful with 
the proper training. Many a promising 
life insurance career has been spoiled 
because the agent was sent out to sell 
insurance before he understood even 
the elementary principles of the busi- 
ness. An agent who does not under- 
stand the difference between a life pol- 


A. D. HINDMAN ° 


Vice-President American Life of 
Des Moines 


icy and an endowment, reserve and 
surplus, guaranteed values and estimated 
results, has no business with anybody’s 
rate book. We hold an annual session 
of this convention in order that the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and experiences of 
all the companies may be brought to 
bear upon intricate problems, but we 
hand the agent a rate book, some ap- 
plication blanks, a specimen policy, 
some literature, and expect him to get 
out and make a good salesman. I shall 
welcome the day when no agent can 
be licensed to sell insurance until he 
has passed a satisfactory examination 
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Life Insurance Advertising 


TT HE advertisement reproduced on the right and 
and two others of a similar nature were run in 
three consecutive Sunday editions of a certain 

metropolitan newspaper and brought 1106 Inquiries 

for Booklets and 241 Inquiries for Agencies, The 
actual results were more than satisfactory; many 
applications have been written and many new agency 
contracts have been made with high class men with- 
out previous experience in the life insurance business. 


The ADS occupied such space as to command the 
attention of the readers of the paper, the copy here- 
with presented being a reduced facsimile of the first 
one. They differ from the usual advertising in that, 
instead of being merely educational in their nature 
and intended for publicity purposes only, they contain 
a direct appeal with an undisguised effort to sell 
something, 

_ They were successful because we had as our text, 
the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY. It is unique, 
appeals to the public because of its genuine worth and 
has“caught on”as nothing ever before preserted. The 
advertisements and design are all copyrighted and 
application filed for registry in the U.S. Patent 
Office as a Trade-Mark. 


The design and name of the NATIONAL 5 POINT 
POLICY cannot be forgotten by anyone who ever 
reads one of these ADS. They are fixed in memory. 
Try it yourself and see if you can forget them. 
National Agents with the help of National advertis- 
méwillnationalizethe NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY. 


We have opportunities for- agents everywhere to 
help introduce the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY, 
and especially are we in need of four experienced 
men about thirty or thirty-five years of age to act as 
Agency Supervisors. 


Apply to ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 


NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. OF U.S. OF A. 


A New Departure SX 
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ANewForm Of Insurance 
“Complete Protection! 


We believe the National Five-Point Policy 
offers the maximum i ini 


make this exceptional offer 
several policies in one—thus giving 
of decreased costs. 





, fm some companies—and you are ed on 
“ FIVE POINTS! By combining all points in one 
Oolicy, costs are reduced. You get the benefit. 


An Old Reliable Company 


The National Life Insurance Company of 
of the United States of America has been estab- 
e seve 


it issues 
~\ life insuranc: 
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FREE BOOKLET COUPON 
National Life Ins. Ca of the U.S. A. 
Dept. A, 29 South La Salle St. 
(Chicago, LL 
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as to his qualifications, inéluding good 
character and favorable reputation. 

Another element of waste in agency 
management is in the making of ex- 
cessive commission contracts. Experi- 
ence has shown that the best results are 
secured with a reasonable commission 
for the first insurance year and a lib- 
eral renewal commission. Agency con- 
tracts should be made on a basis that 
affords the agent a strong incentive for 
writing business that .will renew and 
makes it worth while for him to assist 
in renewing the business. In my opin- 
ion, the renewal department should 
never be separated from the agency de- 
partment. The department which pro- 
duces the business should be charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
it in force. 

Field Men Need Attention 

Another element of waste in agency 

management is in having no definite 


program for the agents to follow, lack 
of cultivation and personal attention to 


men who need encouragement, the loss 
of time for capable men who have 
worked out their fields and need the 
company’s assistance in getting located. 
There is too much haphazard, hit and 
miss methods in the field organization 
of every company. The business should 
be reduced to a more consistent, sys- 
tematic basis where every man and 
every hour in the day will count for 
definite results. 

This is an opportune time for the 
consideration of this question. The elim- 
ination of waste is timely and impor- 
tant, not only for the agency depart- 
ment, but for every department of the 
company. We are confronted with the 
necessity of paying heavy war taxes, a 
higher mortality due to the war, and 
incurring more expense in every de- 
partment of the business than we have 
ever previously experienced. If the one 
loaf of bread which the government 
asked each family in the United States 
to save each week during the continu- 
ance of the war is absolutely essential 
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JAS. A. McVOY, 


Vice-President and General Manager. 








to ultimate victory of the allied forces, 
doubtless the savings which we may 
be abfe to effect in the various depart- 
ments of our business will be an equally 
important factor in maintaining our life 


-companies until peace has been de- 


clared. The permanent value that every 
company will derive from the elimina- 
tion of waste, whether reckoned in im- 
proved methods of transacting busi- 
ness, time saved or money saved, can 
not be overestimated. 


* * + 


SULLIVAN SUGGESTS BAN ON 
PROSELYTING 


AMES P. SULLIVAN, vice-president and 

manager of agencies of the Farmers 
& Bankers Life of Wichita, Kan., took 
up in a paper the discussion of waste 
through ruinous competition for agents. 
He was unable to attend and his contribu- 
tion was read. It follows: 

The waste in agency management 
means, I take it, the loss of advance 
made or salaries paid, the nonuse of 
printed matter, the loss of time spent 
in securing and trying to train men 
who fail to make good, the loss caused 
by a good man leaving for greener 
fields, and losses caused by placing 
your canvassing documents in the 
hands of men who cannot keep a trust. 
There may be and probably are other 
sources of loss, but if the above five 
can be even partly eliminated much 
progress will have been made. 

It would indeed require an optim- 
istic temperament for any man to ad- 
vance it as his opinion that these 
sources of waste can be entirely abol- 
ished. On the other hand, if any one 
or all of them can be even partially 
eliminated, much good will have been 
done. 

The time allotted me is far too short 
for even an attempt at a discussion 
of all these sources of waste and their 
possible elimination, and I shall, there- 
fore, consider only one of them, namely, 
the loss occasioned by good men leav- 
ing for greener fields. In other words, 
the loss occasioned your company 
when mine, by various means, per- 
suades one of your good men to change 
his connection and leave you to come 
with us. 


Agents Must Be Successful 


It is my belief that no company can 
be truly successful and prosperous 
whose field representatives are not also 
successful and prosperous. It is also 
my opinion, after some association 
with life salesmen, that in the end 
there is only one thing, outside of a 
living, in the business for nineteen out 
of twenty of them. That one thing, 


“SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND’ 


©) The GHID STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT +*° 
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ARE YOU LOOKING for a PERMANENT RENEWAL CONTRACT? 
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Are Unexcelled. GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
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Irving S. Hoffmann, V. Pres’t and Gen. Mgr. of Agencies 
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outside of a living, is the continued 
interest they may have in the business 
which they put on the books. In other 
words, their renewal commissions. 
Most of our salesmen spend their first 
year commissions as they make them. 
That being the case, how can any man 
be truly successful unless, through his 
renewal commissions, he can build up 
an income for his future? How can 
he really love his business unless he 
sees that it is going to help take care 
of him more and more as time goes 
on? 

How, if he is continually induced to 
change from company to company, can 
he ever build up a renewal account 
worth while? Experience of thousands 
of men show that he cannot do it. We 
all know men who have written busi- 
ness successfully for a ‘number of dif- 
ferent companies, but who have nothing 
today. Yet those same men, had they 
stayed always with their first com- 
pany and placed all their business with 
it, would today have something them- 
selves and would, therefore, be better 
and more valuable men for their com- 
panies. 


Waste to Companies and Agent 


I know one man who personally, 
over a space of fourteen years, wrote 
over $2,500,000 of good business. Yet 
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Vice-President Farmers & Bankers Life 
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he has nothing today. Don’t say it’s 
because he didn’t save his money. 
Your active, ambitious salesman, on a 
commission only, always spends all his 
surplus income trying to get more busi- 
ness. No, he has nothing because 
he wrote the $2,500,000 of business in 
nine different companies, never staying 
long enough with any one of them to 
build himself anything worth while. 

Further, I believe I can show that 
none of the nine companies he repre- 
sented has anything worth while. Sup- 
pose there were only those nine in the 
business in this country, and suppose 
that each of the nine had only one 
good salesman. Under present-day 
methods every one of those salesmen 
has approximately eight agency man- 
agers continually on his trail, wining 
him, dining him, and spending money 
generally on him in order to induce 
him to quit and change companies. 
Every one of these agency managers 
has the ultimate goal of having all nine 
salesmen working for him. The agency 
managers may not admit such an ambi- 
tion, but it’s there just the same. Sup- 
pose one manager were successful in 
landing six of the nine salesmen, do 
you think he’d quit trying to get the 
other three? 

But it never works out that way. 
The general rule is that when the rush 
act, the wining and dining, is all over, 
each of the nine companies has lost 
its original good man and gained the 
other fellow’s good man. 

If the waste stopped there it would 
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be small indeed, merely the money 
spent showing your prospective new 
man a good time. But it doesn’t stop 
there. When I took your good man 
away from you I did so, nine times out 
of ten, by a big advance, or an increased 
scale of commissions, or by offering 
him a general agency. He’s found out 
about advances and they always look 
good to him in prospect. He’s found 
out about commissions, but even on 
the higher contract I’ve given him he 
doesn’t know whether he’s got the 
top or not. 
personal producer, but when I made 
him a general agent he was a failure 
as a manager, and yet never can get 
his pride down again to personal pro- 
duction. 

Nothing I’ve said is new to any of 
you. Every man who thinks about 
this business of agency organization 
knows, without my telling him, all the 
many grievous evils of proselyting 
salesmen. And it is useless to discuss 
the question as we are now doing un- 
less the men at the root of the evil, 
the company managers themselves, can 
be led to some concerted action tend- 
ing toward its elimination. 


Proposes Convention Agreement 


I would be willing to sign an agree- 
ment as follows with every company 
in the convention or with any one 
or more companies: That under no 
circumstances will I offer a contract 
to or consider a proposition from a 
contracted salesman of the other com- 
panies without first, a statement signed 
by the company he’s with to the effect 
that he owes it not one cent, and 
second, a statement from his present 
company that it is satisfactory with 
them for me to figure with him or that 
his contract is already terminated. We 
now have such an agreement with one 
company and it has worked very fairly 
for all concerned. They now have one 
of our men who could not make good 
under one of our general agents. We 
never got one of theirs, but a good 


He may have been a good. 


man with them came in to see me 
one day and because of a fancied triv- 
ial grievance wanted to make a change. 
I made another appointment with him 
and immediately wrote the manager 
of his company about it, stating also 
the agent’s grievance. His manager 
saw him at once, eliminated the griev- 
ance and kept him on his old contract, 
and he’s there yet and successful. He 
comes in to see me once in a while 
and thanks me for not taking him 
out of a good company. He’s better 
off, his company is better off, and as 
for us, well, we’re writing more this 
year than last, so we’re no worse off 
anyway. 
Sometimes Changes Are Good 


I don’t mean by all this that a man 
should never make a change. There 
may be, and often is, good cause why 
a man cannot succeed where he is, 
and then a change is advisable. But 
not until everything possible has been 
done to help him make good where 
he is should: he be even talked to about 
a change. 

The. poorest source of new agency 
material I’ve found to be in the list 
of other company representatives. 
Very seldom can you get a good, level- 
headed, loyal man to change. Those 
you get from other companies are 
either no good, or not level-headed, 
or not loyal, and you don’t want either 
kind. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but they are mighty few and far be- 
tween in my experience. 

I take it that no one was expected 
to get up here and merely discuss or 
tell of the wastes in agency manage- 
ment. We all know pretty well what 
they are. As I see it, we were to dis- 
cuss and suggest methods possible for 
its elimination. 

In closing, therefore, I propose to 
this convention that it appoint a com- 
mittee on this subject to gather to- 
gether the suggestions made at this 
meeting, boil them down and report 
back to the next meeting with some 


feasible working plan for cutting down, 
in part at least, on some of the waste 
we’ve been talking on. It’s an awful 
sore, but it can be removed if the 
operator or surgeon have a steady hand, 
a courageous head and a true heart. 
* cs € 
WOULD REQUIRE NEW AGENTS 
TO MAKE DEPOSITS 


I shall discuss but very briefly cer- 
tain factors frequently overlooked, the 
careful control of which may mean the 
saving of thousands of dollars each 
year to an agency management which 
is devoting a proper proportion of its 
energies to the securing and develop- 
ment of new agents,” said R. W. Ste- 
vens, vice-president of the Illinois Life. 

Immediately upon the completion of 
the new agent’s contract it is neces- 
sary that a state license be secured, and 
that he be equipped with rate-book, ap- 
plication blanks, literature, stationery, 
etc., all of which means an outlay on 
the part of the company of not less 
than $5. Even though the agent pro- 
duces no business, the license fee is 
not refunded; and if, as is rarely the 
case, his insurance supplies are re- 
turned to the company, they are usu- 
ally in such condition as makes their 
further use impossible or inadvisable. 

We all know that a distressingly 
large number of new agents appointed 
produce no business whatsover. There- 
fore, in figuring the acquisition cost 
of each new agent who does make good 
we must include his pro rata share‘ oi 
the losses which. the company incurs 
by reason of the employment of non- 
productive agents. 

If a hunter brings down a game bird 
with his third shot, it is a certainty 
that the ammunition cost of that bird 
is three times the price of the suc- 
cessful shot, and that two-thirds of the 
ammunition was absolutely wasted. 

On account of each ineffective agent 
appointed the company suffers a direct 
financial loss, and indirectly each effi- 
cient agent is taxed, since the agency 


organization as a whole must carry the 
cost of its operation, which facts, if 
called to the attention of the men in 
the field, should encourage them to co- 
operate with the home office in reduc- 
ing the wastage to which I refer. 

In some instances the agency rep- 
resentative euhiae the unprofitable 
appointment 


may properly be criti- 
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cised, but in the majority of such cases 
the employing agent has acted with 
discretion, judgment and good faith, 
and has been grossly misled and de- 
ceived as to the intentions of the 
newly appointed agent as regards de- 
voting his time to the actual solicita- 
tion of life insurance. In other words, 
while not in good faith intending to 
enter our business, the gilded-brick 
variety of agent to which I refer is 
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not man enough to frankly say so and 
thereby save the company from the 
loss which always follows the hopeless 
attempt to develop a man who has no 
stable desire to be developed, or to 
work. 

Now the suggestom I have to lay 
before this convention is that compa- 
nies might profitably adopt a rule that 
each newly appointed agent shall make 
a cash deposit with the company of an 
amount at least equal to the cost of 
his license and soliciting equipment. 

In the carrying out of this plan I 
would include in an agent’s outfit a 
choice of standard insurance books or 
publications and a serviceable leather 
portfolio. 

The aggregate value of the slocit- 
ing equipment should be not less than 
$5, and a specific written agreement 
should be given to the effect that the 
deposit on account thereof will be re- 
funded upon the return of the supplies 
in good order within a reasonable pe- 
riod, or upon the completion of a cer- 
tain specified amount of new paid-for 
insurance. The refund of the license 
fee, however, should be made contin- 
gent entirely upon the production of 
business. 

The general enforcement of such a 
rule would in a large measure reduce 
the license and equipment waste whicn 
we are all suffering, and which, under 
present conditions, seems unavoidable; 
and, further, we would have reasonable 
assurance that the newly appointed 
agent sincerely and honestly intended 
to devote his time and energies to the 
extension of our business. 


Opened With Singing 


President Coffin of the American Life 
Convention made an innovation this 
year in the way of starting the meet- 
ing. At the outset the audience joined 
in singing “America.” Afterwards 
vocal selections were given by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Fenton. 


Waiver of Forfeitures 


E M. GROSSMAN, general counsel 
* of the Central States Life of St. 
Louis, addressed the legal section of 
the convention on “Waiver of Forfeit- 
ures.” In part, he said: 

The doctrine that an insurer may 
waive’its right to insist that the rights 
of the insured have been forfeited ex- 
tends practically to every ground for 
denying liability. Putting it broadly, if, 
in any negotiations or transactions 
with the insured, after knowledge of 
the ground for forfeiture, the com- 
pany recognizes the continued validity 
of the policy, or does acts based on 
such recognition, or requires the in- 
sured, or his representative, or his ben- 
eficiary, to do some act or to incur 
some trouble or expense, the forfeiture 
as a matter of law is waived, and such 
a waiver, the courts and text writers 
say, need not be based on any new 
agreement nor on an estoppel. Some- 
times the denial of the right of the in- 
surer to set up the defense of forfeiture 
is held by the court to be due to a 
“waiver” and sometimes to “estoppel,” 
and frequently the words are used con- 
junctively. Practically, so far as the 
law of insurance goes, there is no real 
distinction between these terms. 

When ‘an insurance company finds 
that a policy has been breached, under 
what circumstances must it act, and un- 
der what circumstances may it remain 
silent, in order to avoid a waiver of its 
right to forfeiture? 


Misapplication of Decisions 


The fact, sometimes overlooked in 
the examination of insurance cases, is 
that insurance policies differ, and that 
a ruling upon one contract may not do 
for another. ‘That is the secret of most 
of the apparent lack of harmony in 
the cases on this subject. It seems to 
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be due either to a difference in the con- 
tracts themselves or in their interpreta- 
tion, and not to any discordant views 
on the doctrine of waiver or estoppel. 
Another factor that has had some in- 
fluence on the decision is the time 
when the notice of the breach gets to 
the insurer; that is, whether it reaches 
him before or after loss. Taking these 
factors in their inverse order, it is im- 
portant, then, to inquire: 

First, whether the notice of breach 
was received by the company after loss, 
when the rights under the contract have 
been fixed, or before loss; and, 

Second, if notice was received before 
loss, whether, by the terms of the con- 
tract, the policy is void or only void- 
able, at the election of the insurer. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


If the rights of the parties have be- 
come fixed by loss before the insurer 
acquired knowledge of the breach, no 
court has held that mere silence or non- 
action on its part will help the insured. 
If the policy is deemed to be void upon 
breach—if the forfeiture is considered 
self-executing—no court has held that 
the insurer must bestir himself to de- 
clare the forfeiture. The conflict is 
on the question whether policies de- 
clared in terms to be void upon breach 
are really void, or voidable; that is, 
void at the election of the insurer, or 
not. 


Notification of Forfeiture 


Where the knowledge of the breach 
of the policy is acquired before loss, 
some of the cases hold that the insurer 
must notify the insured within a rea- 
sonable time of its intention to forfeit, 
or it will be prevented from taking ad- 
vantage of the breach. Others hold 
that its rights are not affected by its 


failure to move. In those cases in 
which the contracts provide, or in 
which the courts interpret the contracts 
to mean, that they shall become void 
upon breach, at the option or upon the 
election of the insurer, that is, that they 
are voidable, and not void, it is held 
that the insurer must declare the for- 
feiture. If the contract upon breach is 
voidable, the insured has a right to 
know how the insurer will treat it, so 
that he can protect himself by other in- 
surance in case of forfeiture. 

The practical thing to be considered, 
however, is that, if the policy is void- 
able, it calls for action on the part of 
the insurer, whether that action is 
called an election or a waiver, and that, 
therefore, by failing to act in a reason- 
able time, he may lose his right to as- 
sert a forfeiture. Where policies are 
deemed voidable only, it is impossible 
“to waive a forfeiture,” for, if waiver 
occurs, there is no forfeiture. 


Self-Executing Forfeiture 


If upon breach of the policy the for- 
feiture is deemed to be self-executing, 
the insured finds himself in the same 
position he would have been in had the 
insured not acquired knowledge of the 
breach until after loss. In other words, 
the insured, being aware that a breach 
renders the policy void, ought not to 
be thrown off his guard by mere failure 
of the company to speak or act. It 
would seem that a promise on the part 
of the company to pay in such a case, 
after notice of the forfeiture, would 
have to be supported by a new consid- 
eration to be enforceable. The com- 
pany may, of course, estop itself from 
setting up the forfeiture by conduct 
misleading the insured to his prejudice, 
as, for example, by causing him un- 
necessary expense; but mere silence or 
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nonaction is not enough to bring the 
company within this rule. This is the 
uniform holding of the courts when- 
ever the forfeiture is deemed to be self- 
executing. 
Holding Down on Agents 

It has not been an easy matter for 
insurers to withdraw from their agents 
by contract the power which the latter 
would otherwise have, of modifying or 
waiving verbally the provision of poli- 
cies of insurance. There are three rules 
which have been responsible for this 
difficulty: first, that an insurance con- 
tract may be verbal as well as written, 
and that, since it is good, although 
verbal, it may also be modified or 

waived verbally; second, that a narty 
for whose benefit a provision is in- 
serted in a contract may waive the ben- 
efit of such provisions; and, third, that 
what a party himself may ‘do, he may 
do by his agent. If these rules were 
rigidly adhered to, it would matter little 
whether the policy were silent upon the 
subject of its written modification or 
waiver, whether it forbade verbal waiver 
in the most stringent terms, or whether 
it even prohibited waiver in any man- 
ner whatsoever, for, what is to prevent 
the insurer himself from waiving this 
very provision? And, if able to do so, 
why may he not confer, like authority 
on his agents? And, if he-can, why 
may not this authority be implied from 
the general powers of his agents, as 
well when the agents are by the con- 
tract forbidden to waive, as when they 
are not? 

Court Opinions Conflict 


There has been much conflict of opin- 
ion in the courts in their endeavor to 
reach a satisfactory solution of this 
problem, and, as the policies have been 
gradually made more and more iron- 
clad in respect to restrictions on powers 
of agents to waive, the courts have sim- 
ply drawn the line, some at one point 
and some at another, giving effect to 
the provisions of the contract. 

Assuming that a provision limiting 
the power of agents to waive in writing 
is notice to and binding on the insured, 
some courts have held that the latter, 
relying on the verbal waiver, must 
show that the company has given au- 
thority to the agent to waive after the 
issuance of the policy; but that this 
authority may be implied, as, where the 
company has, by a course of conduct, 
led the insured to believe that such 
authority has been delegated. Other 
courts have got around the difficulty 
by the application of the rule that 
knowledge of the agent, acquired while 
acting within the scope of his authority, 
is to be imputed to the principal; and 
so the insurer has been held bound by 
such notice, and any words or conduct 
of the agent which would would estop 
the agent himself has been held to 
estop the company. 


Verbal Waivers Prohibited 


In many states a standard form of 
policy is in use, forbidding verbal 
waivers, Although the question has not 
been often directly presented, it has 
been held that where this provision is 
inserted at the command of the legis- 
lature it cannot be waived, even by the 
company itself, so that the usual rule 
that a party may waive his rights un- 
der a contract does not apply. This 
would seem to be a sound doctrine, as 
otherwise there would be little use of 
the standard policy if its provisions 
could at once be waived by the parties. 


Decisions Usually Against Companies 


Under policies in which waivers are 
not only required to be in writing, but 
are forbidden altogether, except by cer- 
tain designated persons, the courts 
differ as to how far such a restriction 
is binding. The same difficulty has 
been found in giving effect to such a 
clause, as was experienced with refer- 
ence to the less stringent clauses re- 
ferred to. The cases in which the 
insurer *has been held liable, notwith- 
standing such a provision in the policy, 
outnumber those in which it has not; 
but it will be noticed that in some cases 
in which the insurer has been held 


bound something appeared in the con- 
duct of the company warranting the in- 
ference that authority to waive was 
conferred on the agent after the issu- 
ance of the policy. A number of the 
cases also rest on the ground of es- 
toppel where the knowledge of the 
agent is imputed to the company. 


Waiver Proof Contract 


Where the policy provides that no 
agent, officer or other representative of 
the company shall have any power to 
waive any of its provisions, it has been 
asserted that this restriction is broad 
enough to include the company itself; 
and that it is, therefore, of practically 
no effect, since it will not be held that 
the company can so bind itself. If, 
then, the company may waive the re- 
strictions, it may authorize its agents 
to do so. Companies have been held 
bound in some instances because of 
conduct from which the delegation to 
the agent of authority to waive, after 
the issuance of the policy, has been in- 
ferred. The authorities as to the effect 
of this restriction are in conflict, the 
clause being held binding in some juris- 
dictions and not binding in others.. 


Courts Frustrate Efforts 


The endeavor of insurance companies 
to withdraw from their agents the 
power of waiving conditions existing at 
the inception of the policy has been met 
and frustrated at every point by the 
courts—at least, in some jurisdictions— 
in their determination to save the poli- 
cies from forfeiture. In the struggle 
which the insurance companies have 
maintained in this matter, it should be 
noted that the situation as to condi- 


tions existing at the inception of the 
policy, and conditions arising after the 
contract is made, is somewhat different. 
As to conditions subsequent, the prob- 
lem as to the modification of the con- 
tract is purely a question of waiver or 
estoppel in pais; but as to conditions 
existing at the execution of the policy 
another question is presented, a ques- 
tion of evidence, pure and simple— 
that is, whether a written contract can 
be contradicted or varied by parol. If 
the courts all applied the rule that prior 
or contemporaneous negotiations are 
deemed to be merged in the written 
contract rigidly to insurance policies, 
there would be no need for the inser- 
tion of nonwaiver agreements in them, 
so far as conditions existing at the in- 
ception of the policy were concerned, 
because it would be impossible to prove 
a verbal waiver of such conditions. But 
in most jurisdictions the courts either 
refuse to apply this rule to insurance 
contracts, or disregard it, holding that 
an agent of an insurance company, act- 
ing within the scope of his authority, 
has powers to waive the conditions of 
the policy, or else’ apply the doctrine 
of estoppel in pais by holding the com- 
pany bound by acts or knowledge of its 
agents, such acts or knowledge being 
deemed to be the acts of the company. 
In such jurisdictions the effect of a 
nonwaiver agreement is of vital impor- 
tance. If the parol evidence rule does 
not apply, and an agent may waive ver- 
bally the conditions of the written pol- 
icy, existing at its inception, can he 
waive them in the face of a nonwaiver 
agreement forbidding him to do so? 
Where the nonwaiver agreements are 
held binding on the insured, it is on 


the ground that a principal may limit 
the powers of his agent, and that a 
third person, dealing with such agent, 
with notice of such limitations, cannot 
hold the principal for the acts of the 
agent beyond the scope of his desig- 
nated authority. 

Where the nonwaiver agreements are 
held not binding on the insured, the de- 
cisions rest on various grounds, the 
chief of these being: (1) That the 
nonwaiver agreement, being for the 
benefit of the company, may be waived 
by it, and, therefore, may be waived by 
its agents, acting within the apparent 
scope of their authority; (2) that the 
knowledge of the agent acting within 
the scope of his authority, is the knowl- 
edge of the company, which, by ac- 
cepting the benefits of the contract, is 
said to be estopped from asserting a 
forfeiture, or to have waived the con- 
ditions upon the breach of which the 
forfeiture is claimed; (3) that the non- 
waiver agreement applies to conditions 
arising after the execution of the pol- 
icy, and not to conditions existing at 
its inception. 


Departure From Safe Rules 


In general, it may be said that, where 
rules applicable to other contracts have 
been departed from in construing and 
upholding insurance policies, it has 
been largely due to the desire of the 
courts to protect the weaker party to 
the contract, or, as is often stated, to 
prevent a fraud on the insured which 
would result from allowing the com- 
pany to deliver a worthless policy and 
take the premium for it. It is much 
the same sort of justice that juries ren- 
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Duty to New Policyholders 


ONE THING IS TO MAKE THEM SO CONFIDENT IN AND SO ENTHUSIASTIC OVER THEIR 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES THAT THEY WILL NOT LAPSE, SAYS FRANK P. MANLY 


RANK P. MANLY, president of the 

Indianapolis Life, outlined his ideas 
on the*manner in which new policy- 
holders should be handled. He spoke 
on “Home Office Duties to Policyhold- 
ers When the Policyholder Is New.” 
His address follows: 

The long record of honorable achieve- 
ment of American life insurance com- 
panies bears ample testimony to the 
fact that they have fully appreciated 
their responsibilities and duties to their 
policyholders as no other class of in- 
stitutions have to their patrons. Dur- 
ing these times of soaring prices and 
multiplying expenses, life insurance 
companies are actually decreasing the 
cost of insurance. No _ policyholder, 
new or old, in any company, has re- 
ceived a notice to the effect that his 
dividends are reduced or the benefits 
under his policy curtailed “on account 
of the war.” Yet this is a most ap- 
propriate time for this association to 
piace added emphasis on this subject. 
At this time, when the affairs of the 
nation and the world are passing 
through their greatest crisis, when our 
citizenship is being called upon to make 
suipreme sacrifices to duty in time and 
money, and blood, it is fitting that this 
body should renew its allegiance to the 
highest principles of service, and that 
the officers of the individual companies 
should reconsecrate themselves to the 
faithful and fearless performance of 
their sacred duties. 


Lapse Record Shows Weakness 
While we, as company managers, 


know that we are giving good values 
and good service to our policyholders, 
it is quite evident from the enormous 
lapses that altogether too big a per- 
centage of policyholders do not know 
it. The total volume lapsed during the 
past ten years by some 250 companies 
reached the staggering figure of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000, more than 
twice the volume in force in the 105 
companies in this association. This is 
an appalling waste to the companies, 
and in nearly every case a waste to the 
individual policyholder. Much of this 
waste can be eliminated. Policyhold- 
ers who have confidence in the com- 
pany management and understand the 
value of the service given them do not 
lapse. Not one policyholder in a hun- 
dred, in any healthy, growing company, 
can afford to let his policy lapse. It 
is, therefore, the plain duty of the com- 
pany to keep him from lapsing. This 
is both good morals and good business. 
“Oh, yes,” you may say, “but how will 
you do it?” The fundamental is simple. 
Establish his confidence, educate him 
to the value of life insurance and, of 
your special service, and begin early— 
when he is new to the company. One 
of the world’s greatest religious organ- 
izations, noted for the persistence and 
fidelity ‘of its members, places special 
emphasis on the religious training of 
the child to the twelfth year; by then 
he is well grounded in the faith, and 
there is little danger of lapsing. 

The average new policyholder has at 
best only a vague and indefinite under- 
standing of his policy. He is apt to feel 


that the company has no personal in- 
terest in him other than to get his 
money. One of the big companies, 
noted for years for its intensive cultiva- 
tion of its policyholders and agents, ad- 
vertised last year that over 30 percent 
of its new business was obtained from 
old policyholders. There is a splendid 
sermon under the surface of this state- 


ment of fact. 
* 


RESPONSIBILITIES THAT REST 
ON OFFICERS 


On the theory that like begets like, a 
circumspect father advised his son to 
investigate the girl’s mother before pro- 
posing to the girl. Men who seek or 
accept places of responsibility on the 
official boards of life insurance com- 
panies must be men of character and 
intelligence, awake to their duties and 
sacred responsibilities, and more, they 
should be inspired with the spirit and 
broad scope of service as it is exempli- 
fied in the great work of life insurance. 
Officers and directors must have the 
right perspective as to the purpose of 
a life insurance company. It is gen- 
erally conceded by the broadest minds 
in the business that a life insurance 
company is not and should not be a 
mere commercial institution for the 
purpose of making money for the men 
who own the stock or manage the com- 
pany. The whole appeal of life insur- 
ance is and always has been to the sen- 
timental and unselfish side of men. The 
company is a quasi-public institution, 
recognized as such by the states and 


the federal government. Its first and 
primary purpose is to serve the policy- 
holders and the public, and in this serv- 
ice there can be no important clear dis- 
tinction between a company under stock 
management or control and a mutual 
company. In either, the policyholders 
constitute the company. They have a 
right to the best that the company can 
give them. Not necessarily the lowest 
premiums, or the most liberal policy, 
but a fair and cordial recognition of 
the rights of the policyholder. 


Too Much Exploitation 


Notwithstanding the high plane upon 
which the life insurance business is con- 
ducted, there have been too many 
shameless exploitations of the policy- 
holders and the public under the name 
of life insurance. There are too many 
who feel that a life insurance company 
is legitimate prey to spoilation, and 
even piracy. And sad to tell, this form 
of buccaneering has not been limited to 
mere promotion schemes. Another 
class of officers, with a strong devel- 
opment of the commercial instinct, but 
weak ideas as to their responsibilities 
and duties to their policyholders, con- 
sider a life insurance company a fair 
subject for barter and trade. Well es- 
tablished companies have been’ sold for 
cash, like a mere chattel, removed bod- 
ily to some other section of the coun- 
try, with no apparent thought on the 
part of the vendors of the employes 
who had devoted years to its faithful 
service, of agents who had conscien- 
tiously labored in the field to establish 
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CONSERVATION IS THE WATCHWORD 


Every agent can be a conservationist. He 
can conserve his time and energy, his solici- 
ting methods, his renewals. 


THE CONSERVATIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Wheeling, West Virginia 


shows its agents how the conservation 
f principle works out in practical life insur- 


It gives a life income, absolutely secured. 


Excellent Policy Contracts That Have 
Selling Quality 


There i is a human interest in the work of the agents of this 
hey are partners in the enterprise and 2g 


Growing agents need a growing company in growing territory. 
This is but a glimpse. Let us tell you the whole story. 


Conservative Life Insurance Company 


(Home of the Multiform Policy) 
CLEM E. PETERS, Secretary and Agency Manager ° 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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the business, of the policyholders who a much bigger staff myself. Neverthe- 
had given their money and their con- less, I am going to tell you something 
fidence to the company, nor of the city that you already know from painful 
or state that nurtured them. No mat- experience—that doubtful representa- 
ter how legal these transactions may be, tion in the field is of doubtful value, 
pre tend = shake the confidence of the and bad oy cgh og is aad bmg 
public, and impose an added burden expensive for the big company and dis- 
upon the younger companies. It puts astrous for a small company fighting 
them in a position where they have to for_a place “in the sun.” i 
prove at every turn their right to pa- . To gratify a natural laudable ambi- 
tronage. The policyholders in a com- tion for size, the ———— is in or 
pany have a right to demand that the ger sometimes of neglecting quality 
company be placed beyond the reach of for volume. The company must have 
speculators. = business; F pe ysnnbv Me? must pase 
the agents, nd somebody pays the 
Sell Only to Policyholders : 
freight, the stockholders, maybe, but 
go sentiment - — pe shag séeuee or later the saliepliaibeve. 
and stronger each year that there is ualifi 
only one set of men to whom a healthy eg 3 a sj eee 
life insurance company should be sold, As far as it immediately affects the 
aud come is Kw pokeytolsers them- La en 9 me ar oe ge = 
selves. e have had during the past Pronounced qualincations: frst, char- 
few years some uaitheent’ einelden acter, an honest desire to serve well 
of this type of service to policyholders. both his company and his patron; sec- 
It is, therefore, doubly important that ond, knowledge—knowledge of his 
the younger companies establish, at the Company and its policies, and knowl- 
earliest on = eggs ype be- pi of = oo, life Eceragesser 
tween home office and policyholders needs, so that he may give him goo 
that is so essential to the permanent service and good advice. The advice 
and best success of the company. of an ignoramus isn’t worth much; that 
rare of a — is dangerous. If the agent 
is on the square, and knows his busi- 
ae gt sereaaraiaetain OF ness, the new policyholder will likely 
In the establishment and maintenance pag pos Mane see be ops con 
nce on his insurance way, and:the compan 
of good service to policyholders, the will have little tranha. The weak 
Seek ae ek — a ef- agent, the smart — b> a ——— ares 
employes marine, running wild, torpedoing bo 
have an important part, but thet pine the ootieyholder and the couhinae. The 
will be passed, as it, has been ably applicant isn’t expected to know the 
treated in Mr. Taylor’s paper. difference between the responsible 
‘ FSA geog boo ae hig a a and the a _ Ss = 
oO see a e rig ind of the company’s duty to know. nd the 
ag be Nem Are The agent is usu- applicant rightly holds the company re- 
¢ y toe etween. The policyholder sponsible for the acts of its agents. 
—_ hi e —— through the agent, The crook agent is emphasized because 
We tiie: ageet is doubtlel, the coammany these aye Tie of tims ak he will cone 
i ; ere are few of him, and he will soon 
is doubtful. Of course, it is one of the be extinct. It doesn’t take a close ob- 
constant big problems of the company server to note the marked improvement 
. - pos keep dependable men in the during the past few years in the per- 
eld. Iam not going to try to tell you sonnel of life insurance field men. 
how to do it. If I knew, I would have There is no finer body of men than the 


representatives of the National Asso- seems not worth mentioning, but un- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. There is favorable criticism of the delayed or 
every reason why the companies should contested payment of one claim will 
eliminate the agent of doubtful char- travel farther and faster than the good 
acter and give new courage and added news of the prompt payment of a hun- 
inspiration. to the conscientious agent. dred claims. 

The companies might come in for crit- I only lightly touch a few primary 
icism for not giving more time to the duties of the company. There are many 
secondary activities that a company 
might become interested in for the ben- 
efit of the policyholders: General edu- 
cation of policyholders on the subject 
of life insurance to establish a more in- 
tensive faith in life insurance as an in- 
stitution, the conservation of health, 
the betterment of taxation laws, etc. 
The purpose of this paper is to empha- 
size the sacred nature of our business 
and the tremendous responsibilities that 
rest upon company officers. 


Waiver of 


Forfeitures 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


der in a humbler way when considering 
facts. It would seem, however, that, if 
notice of the limitation of these powers 
is brought home to the insured in his 
application and policy, the courts, in 
disregarding this limitation, are making 
a wide departure from settled and safe 
rules for the sake of helping the policy- 
holder out of a hard position, and no 
way is left for the company to protect 
itself from unauthorized waivers by 
agents at the inception of the policy. 





FRANE P. MANLY 
President Indianapolis Life 


proper training of agents, but that sub- Ex-Commissioners Present 
ject is too big for me to handle in this : 
paper. J. V. Barry, assistant secretary of the 
It is the company’s duty to policy- Metropolitan Life, and former Michigan 
holders and agents alike to thoroughly commissioner, and H. L. Ekern, former 
investigate applicants before issuing Wisconsin commissioner, were on hand. 
policies, thus reducing to a minimum Dr. W. A. Fricke, general manager of 
the likelihood of incurring doubtful the Great Northern Life of Wausau, 
risks. A reputation for paying claims Wis., also served as Wisconsin com- 
promptly is a good asset. Contested missioner years ago and made a most 
claims are so few that the subject excellent official. 





Francis F. McGinnis, President 


@ Located in the heart of a prosperous and 
growing section of the West. Because of its 
favorable location, it is able to conduct its 
home office affairs at a lower expense. 


@ The Agricultural Life believes in looking 
after the agents in the field. They are the 
producers of business and will receive full 
consideration from this company. 





Franklin A. Benson, Secretary 


Agricultural Lite Insurance Company 


- Bay City, Mich. 


Willard E. King, Vice-President 


@ The officers of the Agricultural who are 
active at the head office are former rate book 
men. They have experienced all the trials 
and triumphs of the agent. Hence they are 
in a position to sense the needs of the agent. 


@ Connect with a real agency company— 
one where the agent is given his proper place 
in the work. 
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Duty to Old Policyholders 


BY HANDLING LITTLE AS WELL AS BIG MATTERS BETWEEN COMPANY AND PATRONS 
PROPERLY, AN ASSET OF INESTIMABLE VALUE CAN BE BUILT UP, SAYS EMMET C. MAY 


MMET C. MAY, president of the 
E Peoria Life, spoke on the “The 

Home Office Duties to the Policy- 
holder When the Policyholder Is Old.” 
In part he said: 

We are told that for the first forty 
years the Children of Israel wandered 
through the wilderness, groping their 
way, getting their bearings and hunt- 
ing a home. Then the next forty years 
were spent in building the greatest 
temple the world has ever known. 

The history of insurance in the 
United States is not unlike the ancient 
wanderers. For many long, weary 
years did the great institution of life 
insurance struggle and grope its way 
until it was firmly established as one 
of the greatest businesses of the Amer- 
ican people and thoroughly installed in 
their midst as their firmest and solid- 
est institution—the one which anchors 
the American’ home to society and 
binds together with bands of steel the 
members of the little fireside unit—the 
very foundation of our government. 
Now we are in the midst of the build- 
ing period and already the structure is 
taking proportions which compare fa- 
vorably with the ancient temple of the 
wandering tribes. This temple of ours 
is rising to its heights with not a whit 
less of human sacrifice than did the 
other. The ancient temple housed hu- 
manity in its divine worship; this one 
of ours is builded out of humanity— 
human interest is the cement which 
holds it together. 

Human beings labor to leave a legacy 


when they pass beyond. There is some- 
one near and dear to whom there is 
an obligation. Hence an estate must 
be created. That estate must be as 
large as can be left and it must have 
in it an element of safety beyond ques- 
tion. Hence the institution of insur- 
ance is just as essential and necessary 
to the operation of this country as our 
banks or other institutions. And not- 
withstanding the fact that less than 10 
percent of humanity is covered by life 
insurance, the estates left in life insur- 
ance constitute 87 percent of all which 
Americans leave at death. 
xk * * 


INSURANCE TAUGHT AMERICA 
COOPERATION 


We are told that in England and in 
bleeding France there is not a home in 
all the land into whose door has not 
come the shadow of the great conflict 
now raging in Europe—the touch of a 
hand which leaves sorrow and bereave- 
ment. That two out of every three 
persons wear mourning. Contrast with 
this sad picture the visit to almost 
every home in America at some time 
or another that great benefactor—the 
life insurance representative paying a 
claim—robbing death of a trail of pov- 
erty and suffering. One picture ‘is the 
terrible devastation of war, the other 
the great benefaction of life insurance. 

Today we have forcibly demonstrated 
to us the spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
citizens of this great nation have been 
called upon to help bear the burdens 











THE COMPANY THAT MAKES RESULTS 
—NOT ESTIMATES 

















Des Moines 


THE ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


- Iowa 





Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 


of their brothers. They have nobly 
banded themselves together and re- 
sponded with money, brains, muscle, 
blood and life itself’ These sacrifices 
are great and are receiving our com- 
mendation. And yet there has for gen- 
erations been practiced in our land 
almost as great sacrifices. Thirty mil- 
lion men and women, banded them- 
selves together in insurance companies 
and often with great sacrifice have car- 
ried life insurance policies ‘to help 
lighten the burdens of the more unfor- 
tunate. 
* *e x 


WHAT SERVICE MEANS IN THE 
LIFE BUSINESS 


The insurance companies derive their 
patronage from the healthy citizens of 
the entire country. Then what should 
be the nature of the relation between 
the home office and the old policyhold- 
ers? This is a day of service—service 
which is real and meritorious. Service 
which really serves. And that ,com- 
pany reaps the greatest harvest which 
puts into the field the fullest measure 
of service. 

First, then, the insurance company 
must get so closely in touch with its 
policyholders that a part of the serv- 
ice that is given him is a thorough un- 
derstanding of the kind of company 
which has issued his policy. Policy- 
holders should also be taught the fal- 
lacy of the statement that policies are 
good only at death. They should be 
shown that each policy is as valuable 


to him every day of his life as a farm 
or any other kind of property, and the 
companies pay to living policyholders 


‘more money during the course of a 


year than they pay to the beneficiaries 
as death claims—thus saving many a 
person and many a firm from financial 
embarrassment and ruin: It is to the 
best interest of the company, as well as 
the insured, to teach each policyholder 
as a part of humanity, how better to 
live that he may live longer. The com- 
pany which does not cooperate with its 
policyholders in all matters touching in- 
surance and habits of living is not avail- 
ing itself of the greatest asset within 
its reach. Some form of free medical 
examination should be accorded to the 
policyholder at stated periods. This is 
an investment which will show large 
returns. 

Second. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the building of the great temple 
of insurance that every policyholder, as 
well as every beneficiary, have a good 
and favorable impression of the insti- 
tution of insurance. In order to get 
that thoroughly instilled into him, there 
should be no dealing or transaction 
which is not absolutely open, clean cut 
and above board. For a -great many 
years the court records of our country 
made the poorest recommendation to 
be had for insurance companies. It 
was necessary that the insurance com- 
panies go through a period of litigation 
which settled its policy contracts and 
the rights, powers and privileges of the 
contracting parties and yet many times 
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protects policy holders. Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


The ROYAL UNION is a company that bristles 
with convincing talking points. Enjoying a high rate of 
interest on its assets, its mortality low, its affairs care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. 
need not fear competition on this score. 


The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 
pany west of the Mississippi. It has blazed the way in 
many sections. It believes in compensating agents ac- 
cording to their worth. 


Agents 


It possesses hundreds of testimonials from those that 
have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness 
and liberality. 
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Offering agents exceptional opportunities in the states 

in which it operates. Its polices are popular and lib- 

eral, its organization is harmonious and the agency 
terms are attractive. 
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Offers full personal insurance coverage by writing life, 

health and accident. An agent, therefore, has. the 

advantage of going to his clients and prospects with a 
complete equipment. 
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taking advantage of technicalities made 
those differences into drawn out liti- 
gation, which resulted in the very poor- 
est sort of advertising. This period of 
litigation is past and gone and the opin- 
ion of the public has changed from one 
of suspicion to one of confidence. 
Within the past ten years law suits in 


- which life insurance companies have 


been involved have been practically 
none and the few law suits in which 
life insurance companies were parties 
have been principally those in which 
the company was a third party and not 
one of the real contestants in the suit. 
There yet will be law suits where there 
are contentions between different part- 
ies over the proceeds of an insurance 
policy and the insurance companies’ 
names will appear in the record, but 
the time of technical litigation for the 
purpose of defeating a claim is a mat- 
ter of history and the insuring public 
realize that the companies today pay 
claims under policies without objection 
and pay them promptly. The incon- 
testable clause in policies has done 
much for the benefit of insurance gen- 
erally. Companies today, can, in their 
every act and dealing with the policy- 
holder, create that good impression and 
feeling which will be one of confidence 
and which will do more for the better- 
ment of insurance than any other thing 
which can be done in any possible way. 
Because faith is the first requisite of 


success. 
* * * 


MOTTO: THE POLICYHOLDER 
IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


I have often thought that we can 
learn a great lesson, which can be put 
to very practical use, from the motto of 
one of the great hotel managements in 
this country. The one rule of service 
of the great Statler hotels, which stands 
out above all others, is “The guest is 


always right.” If the insurance compa- 
nies would adopt that very rule in re- 
gard to its policyholders and have it 
chiseled over the door of every home 
office, “The Policyholder is always 
right,” and have this instilled into every 
home office employe and representative 
so that when the policyholder has deal- 
ings with the home office he will feel 
that he .is among friends, whether his 
dealings be by letter or personal visit, 
then that policyholder would be just as 
enthusiastic over his company—just as 
enthusiastic over insurance and as well 
pleased as a guest is in dealing with the 
Statler hotel, or with any great com- 
mercial institution which today deliv- 
ers service that pleases. 

In no other kind of business or in- 
stitution does human interest play so 
important a part as it does in life in- 
surance. 

Life insurance enters the life of an 
individual .at-two all important times. 
It is sold to him and policy issued 
when he is made to realize the neces- 
sity of creating an estate for the pro- 
tection of someone—for the protection 
of his family—of his credit or for him- 
self as he grows older and becomes less 
able to work. The fext call of life in- 
surance is usually at a sad, dark mo- 
ment in the history of the family—when 
the individual is dead and when: the 
estate, which he has builded, is needed 
for the maintenance of the family in 
the payment of the last debts of the in- 
sured. If the life insurance company 
sees to it at these two supreme mo- 
ments, by dealing with the insured and 
the beneficiary, that everything is done 
to please—that in every transaction a 
full measure of service is given—there 
is no reason why every person included 
in those transactions will not be, not 
only enthusiastic believers in insurance, 
but warm personal friends of the com- 


oh 


pany—friends who will bring more 


business and who will keep on the 
books of the company every policy 
which is carried by a relative or friend 
of those parties. 

In the commercial world today one 
of the largest items of expense of every 
progressive business concern is money 
paid for the furnishing of service to the 
patrons of the institution. The object 
is, at all times, to give a service which 
will make friends because everything 
else being equal, friendship gets the 
business. Particular attention is given 
by every progressive institution to 
make it easy for its patrons to deal 
with it. When we _ understand - the 
psychology of business life we know 
what results little acts of service bring. 
Therefore, everything from the train- 
ing of salesmen to the smallest detail 
of handling of the home office work is 
of the utmost importance in insurance, 
just as well as it is in all commercial 


institutions. 
* s 


INSURANCE SLOW TO ADOPT 


PROGRESSIVE IDEAS 


Life insurance companies have been 
slow to adopt the progressive elements 
of service which have built other insti- 
tutions into great successful structures, 
but the ones who have realized the im- 
portance of this advance movement to- 
day and have taken advantage of it 
show in their records of business built 
and retained, and in their list of satis- 
fied policyholders an enviable reputa- 
tion, all of which is a greater asset than 
anything else that the institution can 
build. It is worth more to any life in- 
surance company to have it known that 
it deals satisfactorily with its policy- 
holders in all its transactions and that 
it is accommodating—that it is an in- 
stitution that is alive and up-to-date— 
one to whom a policyholder can go for 


advice, if you please—a reputation that 
it pays its claims upon its policies up- 
on the presentation thereof without de- 
lay and without technicality. I say it 
is worth more to life insurance compa- 
nies to have this reputation than it is 
to have the reputation for any other 
thing in the world, because that is the 





EMMET C. MAY 
President Peoria Life 


real reason for a life insurance com- 
panies’ existence. Many companies to- 
day pay death claims before the insured 
is yet buried, thereby rendering to the 
beneficiary in time of need a service 
which is of much value to her and an 
act which she will not soon forget. 

In order to render true service the 
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FOUNDED IN 1845 


for a distinct sociai purpose—the distribution of losses among thousands which to the individual would be 
overwhelming. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., has gone from strength to 
strength through 72 years until it is recognized today as 


THE LEADING ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


At the beginning of American belligerency in the World War-for the safety of Democracy, this Com- 
pany found itself by reason of its Contingency Reserve Funds in a distinctly secure position. The assets of 
the Mutual Benefit are diversified and of the highest character. 


way as to enable it to meet all of its obligations immediately. It hasan adequate cash balance, collateral loans 
subject to call and bonds and mortgages of the highest grade. 


*““More Business Than Usual’’ is our 1917 Slogan 
Send for Leaflet ‘‘Security” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE:—NEWARK, N. J. 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


In fact, the Company is financed in such a 


Moreover, it has subscribed liberally to the 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 1917 LIBERTY LOAN 


It is probable that the Mutual Benefit does more than any other Company to educate its field men in 
the practical technic of the business and to aid and encourage its men along constructive lines. 
effect of war everywhere has been greatly to increase the popular appreciation of life insurance as a proper 
economic measure for the protection of home and business. 


Our agents, through service methods, are doing 
wonderful business and building up invaluable clientele relationships with policyholders. 


The major 
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company must have clean agents and - 


these agents must be taught that it is 
not only a part of their business, but it 
is an absolute requirement of their com- 
pany that they give service to policy- 
holders and to the general public. That 
service should not stop with soliciting 
a policy and paying death claims, but 
it should extend to the making of 
friends for his particular company and 
for insurance generally and it should 
extend to the building of a business 
for himself in a way which will give 
him a reputation of “insurance coun- 
selor” in the community in which he 
resides, 

And in order to further render true, 
efficient and lasting service every home 
office employe must be taught that 
“The policyholder is always right.” 
No technicalities must be dwelt upon 
to annoy and disturb policyholders. 
The company’s rights should be pro- 


Disability C 


BEFORE the legal section, H. B. Ar- 
nold of the Midland Mutual Life 
presented a strong argument for the 
adoption of a uniform disability clause. 
He urged the companies to adopt a 
provision voluntarily, instead of wait- 
ing for the legislation that was sure to 
come. In part he said: 


Fire insurance contracts were stand- 
ardized by legislation séme twenty 
years ago. Life insurance contracts 
were similarly standardized more than 
ten years ago. Health and accident 
contracts have been standardized in a 
few states within the past five years. 
Each of these standardized contracts 
had gone through a period of evolution, 
but during the evolutionary period com- 
petition between the companies resulted 
in so many unique frills that the situa- 
tions were chaotic. The adoption of 
these frills not only caused great in- 
convenience to the companies, but was 
unsatisfactory to those who desired to 
take, and who had taken, insurance, and 
led to charges of unfair treatment by 
the companies and to many adverse 
decisions by the courts in the con- 
struction of these contracts, 


Advantages of Standardization 


The advantages of standardization 
are manifold. Uniformity of contract 
results in clearness and brevity, and 
is conducive to uniformity of construc- 
tion by the courts. The contract is 
better understood by the policyholder 
and misunderstandings and prejudice 
are avoided. The company officials’ 
work is simplified—there is less waste 
effort and higher standards may be at- 
tained. I think we will agree that the 
managements of the companies are sat- 
isfied with the standardization of insur- 
ance contracts, and there is no doubt 
that the public and the insured have 
been benefited by the greater degree of 
uniformity in the terms of these con- 
tracts. 

The notable innovation in life con- 
tracts in the past ten years is the so- 
called total and permanent disability 
clause. 


Disability Clause Here to Stay 


Many companies were opposed to its 
adoption and there is no doubt that 
competition is responsible for its ac- 
ceptance by the companies. The fact 
that of 207 companies whose contracts 
I have examined, only twenty-six do 
not have some sort of total and per- 
manent disability clause demonstrates 
that the disability clause has come to 
stay and must now be considered as a 
feature of our contracts. While this 
may have been brought about by the 
force of competition, yet it is also a 
demonstration that the disability clause 
is considered by the insured to be of 
great value in the service which he re- 
ceives from the company. Inasmuch 
as the disability clause may be consid- 


tected, but the benefits to the insured 
should be given to him with a speed 
and courtesy in keeping with the busi- 
ness methods of the times. Therefore, 
it is necessary to have able, efficient 
diplomatic heads of departments at the 
home office and local offices to carry on 
all dealings with policyholders. The 
company never grows too large to keep 
closely and intimately in touch and ac- 
quainted with its policyholders through 
its various organizations. 
se 8 
THE KNOCK IS HEARD AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Life insurance is a very sensitive 
business. All its acts enter into its 
good reputation. Its good character is 
spread from person to person. Every- 
one hears it. 

Why not let’s realize and build into 
our insurance companies the same kind 


ered a permanent feature of the con- 
tract, it behooves us to seriously ¢con- 
sider our present and future attitude 
toward it, and to determine what lim- 
itations should be placed upon it, in the 
performance of the duty of the life 
company to the policyholder and in the 
giving of better service by the com- 
pany. 
Conservatism Must Guide 


Conservatism should be the guiding 
star of life insurance management. 
Competition and the pressure of the 
agency departments are active forces 
and are constantly at work. Company 
officials are sometimes led to do that 
which they would prefer not to do. In 
these days the atmosphere is electri- 
fied by progressive tendencies, and 
radicalism often runs riot. Life insur- 
ance managements, no doubt, should be 
most conservative in the adoption of 
novelties, but it should not be said that 
life insurance has reached the climax 
of its development and that no feature 
can be added to the contract, in har- 
mony with conservatism and with ac- 
cepted and approved methods, which 
will not enable the company to give 
better service to its policyholders. 


Clause Fits Life Contract 


It is true that disability introduces a 
contingency into life contracts not con- 
templated by the principal contingency 
of the contract. Nevertheless, these 
contingencies are related, and I see no 
economic reason why they should not 
be included in the same contract. A 
man takes life insurance with the 
thought of protection for his depend- 
ents at death; but if he can, without 
impairing his ability to purchase life in- 
surance, also provide for the contin- 
gency of his disability and consequent 
inability to pay his life premiums, is he 
not accomplishing that protection to a 
greater degree, and is not the purpose 
of the life insurance contract better 
subserved? 


Danger of Too Much Competition 


We can recall the destructive com- 
petition of fifteen years ago, when life 
companies sought in their policy con- 
tracts to outrival each other in the 
adoption of frills and novelties which 
often went far afield from what con- 
servatives felt to be the proper func- 
tion of life insurance; and which re- 
sulted in an unsatisfactory attitude on 
the part of the policyholders and the 
public toward the companies and was 
demoralizing to the companies them- 
selves. I think that the companies 
should not allow competition and the 
desire for novelties and frills to lead 
them into experiments that are not con- 
ducive to the attainment of the high- 
est standards and purposes; but if, as is 
demonstrated, the insured believes the 
disability clause gives him better serv- 


of service that. we expect to have 
accorded to us when we go into any 
other kind of institution today for any 
business dealings? It is not hard to do 
—it is not hard for us to make our lit- 
erature so that it gives this impression; 
most of us have eliminated the red tape 
which annoys and disgusts everyone; 
all we want is a simple record of trans- 
actions. It is not hard for us to gather 
into the home office, employes who 
must realize that “The policyholder is 
always right” and who will act accord- 
ingly. It costs us nothing to be cour- 
teous—it costs us nothing to be prompt, 
nor will it add to our expense to build 
up a reputation for fairness and prompt- 
ness and ‘sincerity and one of friend- 
ship just like the friendship of an indi- 
vidual. 

I say much better results are obtained 
by the spending of money to create 
human interest in life insurance in our 


ice in connection with his life contract, 
the companies should now aid in the 
development of a clause which will 
furnish the best service they can ren- 
der to their policyholders, with proper 
regard for the maintenance of the trust 
relation which exists between the com- 
pany and the policyholders. 


Bates Can be Adequate 


The most substantial objection made 
against the disability clause is that 
there has not been sufficient experience 
upon which to base absolutely scien- 
tific rates, and that a barnacle has been 
placed upon the life policy which is on 
an unscientific and unsafe basis. I ven- 
ture to assert that the actuaries have 
sufficient experience upon which to base 
disability rates that are safe. 


own individual company than by flar- 
ing head lines that John Smith, the 
president, is the biggest man in the 
world. We cannot eliminate all the 
grouchy agents, but we can go a long 
way in improving them by a little in- 
struction, training and rules requiring 
service, which is real service. Service 
to policyholders, service to our compet- . 
itors, service to the public—all of this 
is service to ourselves. 

Then I say to you that the duty of 
the home office to the old policyholder 
is to render to him service, which is in 
its very act honest, meritorious and 
sincere—first by selling to him as 
much of an insurance estate as he can 
afford to create, and then by seeing 
to it that every act and every transac- 
tion had with him by mail or inter- 
view is so conducted that he knows he 
is dealing with friends who are inter- 
ested in him and in his welfare. 


Should Be 
aus ec S Standardized 


It seems to tne that it is axiomatic 
that a life company should not incor- 
porate the broader benefits of health 
and accident insurance into the life con- 
tract. Accident and health policies are 
necessarily more complex and difficult 
than are life contracts, the contracts in 
general are renewable annually, and the 
premiums for accident and health ben- 
efits thereunder must necessarily be 
higher than the average policyholde? 
would be willing to pay under the dis- 
ability clause. The relation of the life 
company to the policyholder and bene- 
ficiary is generally that of trustee, and 
in many respects differs from the rela- 
tion of an accident and health company 
to the insured and beneficiary under an 
accident and health contract. The mo- 
tive and purpose of the insured are en- 
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tirely different, in taking the two kinds 
of insurance. There is a great con- 
trast between the reserves and the gen- 
eral methods of the two classes of com- 
panies. For these and many other 
reasons, the life company should keep 
its disability clause within: the strict 
limits of rendering better service to its 
policyholders as an incident to the life 
benefit, and with proper regard for that 
which is best for its chief function, 
i. e., life insurance. 


Insuring His Life Insurance 


The insured should not cut down the 
amount of life insurance which he de- 
sires in order to purchase accident and 
health insurance in connection with his 
life insurance. Yet there must be and 
is a greater feeling of security on the 
part of the average man who has his 
life insured in the knowledge that, at 
comparatively small.cost to himself, in 
the event of his being unable by dis- 
ability to pay his life insurance pre- 
miums, his life insurance will not lapse. 

Suggestions for Standard Clause 


In considering the features of a stand- 
ardized or uniform clause which will 
come within the limits of the previous 
discussion, the following are suggested 
as proper provisions: 

(1) That disability must occur be- 
fore the attainment of 60 years. 

(2) That the clause shall be brief 
and simple, and that the definition of 
disability shall be in general terms of 
inability to earn any money by any 
labor or occupation, with the usual ac- 
cepted definitions of disability by loss 
of two legs, two arms, both eyes, etc. 

(3) That proper notice and proofs 
of disability and physical examination 
shall be furnished as often as may be 
required by the company. 

(4) That there shall be no partici- 
pation in surplus during the period of 
disability. 

(5) That the clause may be canceled 
by the insured. 

(6) That upon recovery from dis- 


ability premium payments shall be re- 
sumed. 

(7) That the benefits shall be pay- 
able without deduction from the face of 
the policy except for indebtedness or 
advances on the policy. 

(8) That in the event of disability 
after 60 years the subsequent premiums 
will be accumulated with interest as an 
indebtedness against the policy. 

(9) That the disability clause shall 
be void if the insured engage in army 
or naval service during actual war. 


Premium Must Be Small 


The suggestion is made by Dr. 
Mudgett, and is emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Huebner, that disability should 
be defined as inability to perform the 
usual duties of the insured’s occupa- 
tion. This, I take it, is in effect health 
and accident insurance. The charges 
would necessarily be much higher than 
are now made by the companies; would 
seriously detract from the ability of the 
insured to purchase life insurance, and 
would lessen the number who could 
avail themselves of the disability 
clause. The demands upon the organ- 
izations of the life companies would be 
much greater and more difficult.. The 
life agent would spend a part of his 
time in presenting health and accident 
insurance when he should be present- 
ing life insurance. I will grant that 
this benefit would in some respects be 
ideal, but from the standpoint of the 
company and the average policyholder 
it does not seem to me that the defini- 
tion of disability as inability to perform 
the duties of one’s usual vocation is 
practicable, or would at the necessary 
cost be generally accepted as a feature 
of life insurance. 


Annuity Proves Popular 


The benefit, found in practically all 
disability clauses, and the one which 
appeals to substantially all policyhold- 
ers, is the waiver of premiums. The 
cost of this is low. This service to the 
policyholder is admirable. I would join 


with the conservatives, and say that 
this benefit is the limit to which the 
life company should go in adopting the 
disability clause in its life contracts, 
but experience has demonstrated ‘that 
there is a demand for an annuity, pay- 
able monthly or otherwise, in addition 
to the waiver of premiums. I can see 
but little, if any, benefit in the option 
of payment of the face of a policy in 
ten or twenty installments. As the re- 
sult of my consideration of the sub- 
ject, I believe that there should be 
either a waiver of premium or a com- 
bination of waiver of premium and an 
annuity, and the demands of policy- 
holders and agents indicate that the 
combination will best serve the aver- 
age policyholder. 
Who Oppose Standardization 


No doubt there will be many objec- 
tions offered to a standardized disabil- 
ity clause, as have been offered to any 
such clause. ‘Company managements 
are each disposed to feel that they have 
the best policy forms and the best dis- 
ability clauses. In this I feel we may 
deceive ourselves. Competition is likely 
to lead to an enlargement of the scope 
of the disability clause beyond that 
which is best for the insured or the 
company. In my observation, which 
has been confirmed by the experience 
of others, it does not make much dif- 
ference what clause we may adopt, for 
we will find that our agents will de- 
mand changes to meet the. competitive 
clause which they have met in a par- 
ticular case. I do not believe that the 
agents of any company will show a con- 
sensus of opinion for the adoption of 
any particular form of clause and ben- 
efits, because each agent views the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of his own 
experience and of the particular competi- 
tion which he has met. It is better for 
the insured, the company and the agent 
that a standardized clause should be 
adopted and that competition should be 
avoided. We should remember that we 
can better frame a standardized clause 


adapted to the needs of the policyholder 
and not objectionable to the companies, 
than to allow such a clause to be stand- 
ardized for us by legislation. It seems 
to me that as the disability clause is 
now an accepted feature of the life con- 
tract, it behooves us to keep this fea- 
ture of the contract within proper lim- 
its, and by standardization we shall 
make it a valuable incident to the life 
contract without detriment to the life 
insurance business. 
Praud Clauses Increased 


It no doubt is true that under dis- 
ability clauses the danger of fraud and 
imposition upon the company is greater 
than under life contracts, and that un- 
der any general terms the danger of 
misunderstandings and bad feeling be- 
tween the company and beneficiary is 
increased. However, this is a subject 
which must of necessity be handled by 
each company, and in my observation 
if the company shows a desire to be 
fair it will in almost all instances find 
a similar attitude on the part of the 
beneficiary. In my own experience we 
have had but little reason to complain 
in this connection, and have found that 
where disability is claimed a sugges- 
tion to the insured that there shall be 
a probationary period before the dis- 
ability shall be considered as total and 
permanent has met with ready accept- 
ance on the part of the insured. In 
fact, we have in several instances 
adopted this course and have found it 
to be satisfactory. 

Joint Action Desirable 


The companies are the losers through 
their failure to cooperate in the many 
phases of the business where coopera- 
tion would be beneficial to all. The 
companies will meet in the competitive 
field, but we can promote our own and 
the public good when by joint action 
we seek to attain the highest standards 
and to avoid the baneful effect of bad 
practices. 
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CLAIM 


W. STEINMAN, secretary of 
the Midland Mutual Life, spoke 
* on the payment of ordinary 
claims. His paper was Part I of a gen- 
eral survey of the topic of claims. 
George W. Fowler took the other end of 
the topic, “Extraordinary Payments.” 
Mr. Steinman said in part:’ 
Indirectly the creator of wealth 
through thrift and saving, a life insur- 
ance company is directly a distributor 
of wealth. The small annual contribu- 
tions in the form of premiums, with 
the aid of that powerful ally—interest 
earnings—amount to fortunes. The 
original and primary function of a life 
insurance company is to pay claims, 
and through this function it becomes 
directly a distributor of wealth, per- 
meating almost every phase of the body 
politic, 


Paying Claims “Our Business” 


Other functions have from time to 
time been assumed by life insurance 
companies, but all may be regarded as 
supplemental to the original purpose, 
adopted with the idea of making life 
insurance as broad and far-reaching a 
service as is consistent with safety and 
correct underwriting principles. The 
frequent use of that stock phrase, 
“That’s what we’re in businéss for,” in 
connection with the consideration and 
payment of claims, illustrates clearly 
the view taken by the insurance offi- 
cial. And usually in giving expression 
to this phrase the tone is one of sat- 
isfaction, especially if the claim under 
consideration is a just claim. ~The in- 


surance official realizes somewhat the 
same satisfaction in the payment of a 
just claim, but probably in a lesser 
degree, as that realized: by an agent 
when he delivers a voucher or draft 
to needy dependents, especially if the 
insurance covering the life of the de- 
ceased was in force through continued 
and persistent effort on the part of 
the agent. At such times the agent 
realizes the possibilities in connection 
with his vocation, and it is then he 
reaches the conclusion that the re- 
turns for his service to the insured 
and to the dependents of the insured 
are not in the form of commissions. 
The returns from this source are in 
the form of realization of a public 
service well performed, and a grateful 
appreciation on the part of those who 
are beneficiaries under the policy of 
insurance. As one agent puts it, “No 
man can realize the mission of a life 
insurance representative who has not 
been privileged to pay some claims.” 


$2,423,322 Paid Each Day 


Within a single generation the ma- 
jor portion of approximately $25,000,- 
000,000 under existing life insurance 
contracts will change hands, largely 
through the payment of claims. Dur- 
ing the year 1916 $758,500,000 ‘was paid 
by life insurance companies to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, an average of 
$2,423,322 for each week-day of the 
year. The magnitude of these figures 
is significant of the extent to which 
life insurance companies are _ dis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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ORDINARY AND 


JZ EXTRAORDINARY 
Addresses By George W. Steinman and George W. Fowler 


EORGE W. FOWLER, assistant 
secretary of the Bankers Life of 

: Des Moines, addressed the Con- 
vention on “Extraordinary Payments.” 
The address, which contains some valu- 
able suggestions and some extremely 
interesting claim cases, follows: 

In dealing with claims of an extraordi- 
nary nature the expefience of the 
Bankers Life, with which I am con- 
nected, has been that such cases are 
divided into three general classes, viz.: 

(1) Those involving fraud, 

(2) Disappearance, and 

(3) Benefciary complications. 

Of those in the first class mentioned 
our experience has been very limited 
for we have had very few fraudulent 
claims to deal with especially of late 
years. This may possibly be an indi- 
cation that people are getting better 
morally, but I think the real reason is 
that, with longer experience in the busi- 
ness, life companies are better equipped 
and have a more thorough working 
knowledge of how to eliminate bad 
risks in the very beginning—that is 
when the application is made—which, 
of course, is the desirable method and 
does away with litigation which almost 
invariably follows the acceptance of 
the one who is not entitled to insur- 
ance and whose death occurs during 
the first year or contestible period of 
the policy. 


Fraud Defense Upheld 


One of the most flagrant cases in the 
experience of our company was that 
of a Mr. Black, which turned out to 
be a purely speculative transaction. Mr. 
Black applied for $6,000 of insurance 
and to all appearances was a healthy, 
robust man. The policy was payable 
to a creditor as beneficiary, which, of 
course, did not occasion any suspicion 
as such a designation is of quite com- 
mon occurrence. There was nothing 
whatever, either in the appearance of 
the applicant, the medical examination, 
or the reports we received on him to 
indicate he was anything but a -first- 
class risk and entitled to the insurance 
which was issued. 

He died nine months after receiving 
the policy of an intestinal trouble which 
could not be disclosed in the examina- 
tion unless he gave truthful answers to 
the examiner. In our investigation of 
the case it was found he had been hav- 
ing some trouble for several months 
immediately preceding his application, 
being attended by ten different physi- 
cians who had administered medicine, 
as well as morphine and chloroform to 
alleviate his sufferings. When payment 
of the claim was refused suit was 
brought against us and the case was in 
litigation for several years, but the 
company finally secured a decision in 
both the lower and higher courts. Of 
course it cost us considerable to main- 
tain our position, but the case was such 
a rank fraud we. were fully justified in 
resisting payment, as was indicated by 
the final result. 


Mysterious Disappearance 


Another fraudulent case was that of 
a Mr. Agar of Indiana, who applied 
for and received $6,000 of insurance, our 
limit at that time. He was apparently 
a successful business man, being en- 
gaged, among other things, in the grain 
business at Princeton. Several years 
afterwards claim was made for the in- 
surance and an attempt made to prove 
he had been drowned at night by fall- 
ing into the river from a barge loaded 
with corn which he had just purchased. 
An alarm was immediately given and 
an attempt made to locate the body, 
but all the searchers could find was his 


hat, which was floating in the river. 
Subsequent search was ‘without further 
results. 

A few days later the grain company, 
of which he was secretary, went into 
the hands of a receiver and its affairs 
were in very -bad shape, resulting in 
rumors to the effect that Mr. Agar 
might still be living. Our investiga- 
tion made it apparent the claim was 
not a legitimate one, although we had 
no good defense to offer at the time 
suit was first brought, and the plaintiffs 
secured a verdict against the company. 
The case was appealed, as we needed 
more time to continue the search, and 
about one year later our inspector 
found Mr. Agar alive and well in the 
state of Texas. 


Prison for Defrauders 


Of course the case was then dis- 
missed and in due time the captain of 
the boat, who was the only one claim- 
ing to have seen Mr. Agar go over- 
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board, was found guilty of criminal 
conspiracy and sentenced to a term in 
prison along with the supposed de- 
ceased policyholder. 

An important clue was obtained when 
it was learned that the captain of the 
boat had received a money order from 
Texas for a considerable sum, which he 
at first denied, but later admitted, stat- 
ing, however, that he did not know 
what it was for. This money order was 
undoubtedly forwarded by Agar, al- 
though another name was used, for up- 
on interviewing the party who was sup- 
posed to have sent it he claimed to 
know nothing about it, and by foilow- 
ing the matter up closely we found the 
man wanted. 

Disappearance cases, as you prob- 
ably know, are always a source of an- 
noyance, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to know just what should be done 
where an exhaustive search fails to 
reveal the missing policyholder. 


Live Insured as Evidence 


A few years ago August Durgetto, 
who had a $4,000 policy with us, was 
reported to have been missing and un- 
heard from for ten years previous, and 
demand was made for payment of the 
insurance. Following our usual cus- 
tom, we started an investigation, and 
in a few months located Mr. Durgetto 
in Alabama,.-.working in. what. was 
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called a blacksmith shop, tending a ma- 
chine for making iron nuts and bolts. 

A signed statement was obtained 
from him to the effect the report of his 
death had been greatly exaggerated, 
which statement we submitted, along 
with a recent photograph, to the wife 
and her attorney, suit having been 
brought in the meantime to recover 
under the policy. While we consid- 
ered the evidence conclusive, neither 
the wife or the attorney were satis- 
fied, and it was finally necessary to 
take Mr. Durgetto to Ohio and offer 
him in person as evidence that he was 
not dead, after which the matter was 
allowed to drop. 

In this case the disappearance was 
apparently not for the purpose of giv- 
ing grounds upon which to base a claim 
for the proceeds of the policy, and the 
only reason we can assign is he wanted 
to avoid contributing to the support 
of his family, he having had some do- 


mestic difficulties and being under or-_ 


der of the Ohio courts to pay them a 
small sum each week. 


Disappearance of Beneficiaries 


Disappearance of beneficiaries whose 
address is unknown makes it necessary 
at times to delay payments which we 
would otherwise be glad to make. One 
such case occurred with us a number of 
years ago in the settlement of two poli- 
cies in Nebraska which were payable 
to the insured’s “legal heirs.” All the 
heirs were located promptly, with one 
exception, a half-brother of the de- 
ceased, and we could get no informa- 
tion from the others as to where he 
was. They may not have known, but 
our belief is that some of them, at least, 
did not want him to receive any of the 
insurance and we were obliged to con- 
duct the search ourselves. After such 
a search, extending over a period of 
nearly ten years, we finally located the 
party wanted at Fremont, Neb., and 
paid him his share, amounting to some 
$800, which was a Godsend to him, as 
he was then over seventy years of age 
and in very poor financial circum- 
stances. 


Beneficiary Complications 


Now, as for claims involving bene- 
ficiary complications, we have more 
grief with cases of that character than 
all others combined, not that they are, 
as a rule, surrounded by unusual cir- 
cumstances, but it seems if there is the 
slightest opportunity for rival claim- 
ants to demand the proceeds of a pol- 
icy they all clamor for the insurance, 
making it exceedingly difficult to dis- 
pose of the case in such a way as to 
discharge the company against all pos- 
sible claimants. 

This is especially true where the par- 


* ties reside in different states, although 


some relief, so far as the company is 
concerned, may result from the federal 
law recently enacted, under which suit 
may be brought in the federal courts 
and proper jurisdiction obtained on all 
the interested parties or parties claim- 
ing an interest. 

As I have stated before, cases of this 
character, dealt with by our company, 
have not been of an extraordinary na- 
ture, except possibly in one instance 
which is now pending. I think it has 
always been said that while a benefi- 
ciary might object at the time the in- 
sured was making application for his 
policy, when the time came to receive 
the proceeds the money would be ac- 
cepted with alacrity. We have one 
case, however, where it has been other- 
wise. 

Policy Proceeds Refused 


Peter B. Dirks of South Dakota took 
out insurance with us, in favor of his 
“legal heirs.” He died, leaving a wife, 
but no children, so that under the laws 
of South Dakota those to participate 
in his estate are the widow and his 
parents, the latter of whom are quite 
old and of the Mennonite faith. The 
parents have not only refused to ac- 
cept their portion of the insurance, but 
would have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter, not even to the extent of releasing 
their interest in favor of the wife, so 


that the only thing to do is to have an 
action brought, by the widow, which 
has now been done at our suggestion. 
The claim will be paid as soon as we 
know who can give a release that will 
effectually discharge us from further 
liability. 

An amusing incident occurred in con- 
nection with this case when we received 
a letter from a woman in our own city 
who had seen a newspaper account of 
the matter and stated that if we did 
not know what to do with the money 
she would be willing to accept it, as she 
was in poor circumstances and could 
use it very nicely. We, of course, ap- 
preciated her willingness to help us 
out of the dilemma, but had to refuse 
her proffer of assistance. 


Uses Own Inspectors 


In the early history of our company 
detective agencies were used quite 
freely in conducting investigations and 
securing special reports where needed, 
but during later years we have de- 
pended almost wholly on our own in- 
spector, which, I believe, is the better 
arrangement, especially if you can se- 


to his good judgment and ability that 
we have been so fortunate in satisfac- 
torily disposing of the knotty prob- 
lems which confront us from time to 
time in the settlement of our claims. 

It is the dealing with such cases as 
have been described that breaks the 
routine or monotony of paying the 
usual loss, for in the majority of claims 
it is only a matter of form to get the 
papers in shape and make settlement 
according to the directions in the 
policy. 


Steinman on Ordin- 
ary Claims 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 
tributors of wealth, yet this distribu- 
‘tion through the establishment of 
claims and the payment thereof is ac- 
complished with promptness and little 
inconvenience or annoyance to the 
beneficiaries. Prompt payment of 
claims is a rule or motto of every life 
insurance office, deviated from only in 
special cases. Formerly it was the 

















cure a capable man and the volume of 
business in force is such there are likely 
to be a sufficient number of cases re- 
quiring his attention to keep him busy 
at least most of the time. Z 

When I first took up work in the 
claim department, I thought it would 
be a fine thing to keep a record of what 
was done and how the unusual cases 
were handled, believing that it would 
be of assistance in dealing with others 
of like nature when they came up. 
However, I soon found that no two 
cases were exactly alike, so that aside 
from classing them under a few general 
heads it was an impossible scheme, as 
I have never yet found two cases that 
were identical, but each one must be 
handled and dealt with according to 
its own peculiar circumstances. 


Good Legal Advice Needed 


When dealing with an unusual or 
difficult case, the important thing is to 
have good legal advice, and in this con- 
nection I cannot refrain from saying 
that our company is exceedingly for- 
tunate in having a most able general 
counsel, for it is due almost entirely 


practice of all companies to defer pay- 
ment of claims from sixty to ninety 
days, even though satisfactory proof 
of the death of the insured had been 
received; now claims are usually paid 
immediately upon receipt of satisfac- 
tory proof of death and the approval 
thereof. If more than one policy of 
insurance is carried in different compa- 
nies, effort is made by each to be first 
to deliver check in payment of its 
claim. 
* ok * 


SPEED IN CLAIM PAYMENTS AD- 
VANTAGEOUS 


Receipt of notice of death should 
be the signal for action in the home 
office. The fact that the person re- 
ported as dead is protected by a policy 
in full force and effect having been 
established from home office records, 
blanks upon which proofs may be 
submitted are at once forwarded, usu- 
ally to an agent, if there be an active 
one in the community in which the in- 
sured died. An agent is always of ma- 
terial assistance in securing prompt 
execution of proofs, being familiar with 


the forms and requirements; and from 
the standpoint of the acquaintance and 
prestige he will receive as a result of 
this service to the beneficiaries he 
should always be given the opportunity 
of directing the making out of the 
proofs of death. Through him ex- 
penses may usually be avoided, espe- 
cially if he is a notary public. Where 
it is possible, without involving too 
long delays, it would seem to be the 
better practice to retain the blanks, 
upon which proofs are submitted, at 
the home office to be forwarded upon 
receipt of notice of the death of a 
policyholder. The indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of these blanks may place in 
the hands of unscrupulous persons the 
instruments which may form the foun- 
dation of fraudulent claims against the 
company. 
Let Agents Deliver Drafts 


If at all possible, the agent who orig- 
inally secured the application should 
be permitted to deliver the check or 
draft, issued in payment of the claim, 
to the beneficiary. Benefits of prompt 
payment of claims accrue alike to the 
company, to the agent and to the bene- 
ciary or beneficiaries. No better rec- 
ommendation may be had by a 
company than a reputation of having 
paid its claims promptly without re- 
sorting to technicalities and unneces- 
sary delays. This reputation aids the 
agent, especially if claims in his im- 
mediate community have been settled 
with commendable promptness. A live 
agent eagerly takes advantage of any 
fair and honorable means of advancing 
his prestige in his community, and by 
the use of photographic copies of such 
papers as will convince his prospects 


‘he establishes for his company a repu- 


tation which means much to him in 
the way of future business. While the 
general public is more familiar with 
the business of life insurance than ever 
before, our policyholders are still lay- 
men and are not versed in any of the 
intricacies of life insurance, nor are 
they competent to express an opinion 
as to the legal effectiveness of policies. 


Satisfied Beneficiaries Are Assets 


Nothing increases the confidence of 
the residents of a community in the 
fairness and legal effectiveness of the 
policy contracts of any company as 
does undisputed evidence of a long 
continued record of prompt payment 
of claims. It is the influence of a con- 
sistently increasing army of confident 
and satisfied policyholders, together 
with that of grateful beneficiaries 
ready to serve, which will do more to 
overcome and overthrow the constantly 
increasing tendency to place upon the 
business of life insurance unjustified 
burdens than any other influence avail- 
able. It is the appeal or protest of the 
members of this army which will have 
more weight and influence than any 
other with that official or legislator 
who is unwilling to give due credit to 
the nature of the life insurance busi- 
ness in considering questions of taxa- 
tion, etc. 


Prompt Action Is Necessary 


The benefits to the beneficiaries of 
life insurance are innumerable. A large 
percentage of our one hundred millions ~ 
of inhabitants who have already been 
beneficiaries under life insurance poli- 
cies could testify, and many have done 
so, that the proceeds of the policies 
under which they were beneficiaries 
have sheltered, clothed and fed them, 
and made them comfortable in old age, 
and have secured to many boys and 
girls the advantages of an education 
sufficient to fit them for lives of use- 
fulness and happiness. To this may 
be added the benefits to corporations 
and partnerships, as well as to the gen- 
eral business of the community, as a 
result of insurance wisely placed upon 
valued officers, managers and employes. 
Prompt action is especially essential in 
such cases. Otherwise uncertain pe- 
riods as to results are bridged over, 
obligations met without embarrassment, 
and in many instances bonded indebted- 
ness retired, placing the institution in 
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sound financial position, a position it 
probably could not occupy except for 
the wisdom and foresight of those re- 
sponsible for its success. 

* 


SERVICE TO BENEFICIARIES ON 
- INVESTMENTS 


Has the full measure of service been 


given by a life insurance company. 


when the voucher or draft in payment 
of the claim has been promptly is- 
sued? The law abhors a forfeiture, 
which principle led to many reforms 
in the life insurance contract. To give 
full measure of service ‘life insurance 
companies should abhor waste result- 
ing from loss of the proceeds of life 
insurance policies. Conservation of life 
insurance payments should be given 
serious consideration. We are all more 
or less familiar with the enormous 
waste of funds paid to beneficiaries 
under life insurance policies. Bene- 
ficiaries are frequently persons of lim- 
ited financial experience with little or 
no knowledge of the investment of 
funds. The investment of funds by 
those inexperienced in investment 
problems, and even by those somewhat 
experienced, frequently results in loss. 
The responsibility for the investment 
of life insurance funds is usually 
thrust upon the beneficiary suddenly, 
and the recipient is often embarrassed 
by the sudden responsibility. 


No Circumstance More Regrettable 


No more regrettable circumstance 
can we imagine than the loss by a 
widow, as the result of ignorance and 
the evil design of others, of funds in- 
tended to support her in her declining 
years, especially when such funds have 
come into the hands of the widow as 
the result of sacrifice both by the 
beneficiary and the insured during a 
long period of years. What is the 
remedy for these conditions? Insur- 
ance companies have wisely made it 
possible for the insured to provide 
against such .contingencies by having 
issued to him an income policy, or by 
providing for the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of his policy in installments. The 
companies have attempted, through 
literature and education, to bring about 
the adoption of these forms of con- 
tracts and payments, and while their 
use has increased, the results are not 
entirely satisfactory, and the great ma- 
jority of policyholders pass away, leav- 
ing their beneficiaries subject to the 
wiles of the unscrupulous salesmen of 
questionable securities. Might not this 
condition be relieved to some extent 
by granting to the beneficiaries any 
of the privileges in the policy contract 
with respect to payment in installments, 
this privelege to be extended through 
some department of the company at 
the time of payment of the claim? By 
the terms of the contracts of some 
companies these privileges are extended 
to the beneficiary, but unless specific- 
ally advised the beneficiary is usually 
not familiar with these rights. More 
familiarity with these privileges at the 
proper time would no doubt lead to 
more frequent adoption. Might not 
something be accomplished by. offering 
to the beneficiary the services of the 
_ investment department of the company 
in an advisory capacity? 


More Publicity Is Needed 


It is not unusual for, life insurance 
companies to contribute in some form 
or other to campaigns having in view 
the conservation of health, resulting in 
the reduction of the cost of insurance 
by prolonging life. The literature of 
the companies contains at all times 
suggestions along this line for the con- 
sideration of policyholders and others. 
Companies maintain bureaus for the 
purpose of granting annual examina- 
tions to policyholders with this end in 
view. Some companies have contrib- 
uted the best talent obtainable and 
enormous funds to the prosecution of 
this work. This great movement is 
deserving of the highest praise. Would 
not a movement, having in view the 
possible conservation of payments of 
life insurance policies, be equally cred- 
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itable from the standpoint of service 
by life insurance companies? The fact 
that dependents of some deceased rel- 
ative, friend or acquaintance have lost 
the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
through ill-advised investment, is fre- 
quently used as an argument against 
insurance. If these instances were de- 
creased or avoided by extending to 
the beneficiaries under life insurance 
policies the right to payment under in- 
stallment options, or through advice 
as to the proper investments to make 
and those which should be avoided, 
another argument against life insurance 
would be eliminated and the splendid 
service life insurance companies are 
rendering would be extended suffi- 
ciently to close up the one avenue of 
waste still open. 
* * 
COURTS ARE STILL USED TOO 
FREQUENTLY 


In times long since passed the courts 
were resorted to frequently in resist- 
ing payment of claims, often upon the 
most trivial grounds. Especially, in 
connection with the principle of war- 
ranty, companies did not always act 
with the fairness which the nature of 
the business demands. Quite frequently 
companies took advantage of an un- 
true statement of an applicant for in- 
surance, made by him innocently, as a 
defense to a contract which the com- 
pany should in all fairness have per- 
formed. This is a source of prejudice 
which the companies have overcome by 
liberal and fair treatment of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. Considering 
the number of claims paid today, the 
number of resisted claims is very low. 


Too Many Interpleaders Piled 


However, there is still a tendency 
under certain conditions to shift the 
burden in those cases where the pos- 
sibility of more than one claimant is 
suggested. Any action in court is ex- 
pensive, inconvenient and involves de- 
lay, and interpleader proceedings are 
no exception. The rightful claimant 
under a life insurance policy should 
not be subjected to the expense, incon- 
venience and delay incident to inter- 
pleader proceedings unless it is 
absolutely unavoidable. Some respon- 
sibility in this connection should be 
assumed. by the company’s officers, and 
through them by the company. It 
should not be assumed in every case 
that complete service on the part of 
the company has been rendered through 
a willingness to pay the proceeds of 
the life insurance policy into court, 
to abide the judgment of that court 
as to the proper claimant. after neces- 
sary proceeding. Reference is not 
made here to those cases where two 
or more persons are claimants under 
the same policy of insurance and ac- 
tion against the company by “each is 
threatened. Interpleader proceedings in 
such a case would seem to be the cor- 
rect course to pursue unless the mat- 
ter can be compromised or indemnity 
bond secured. But there are those 
cases where the question of uncer- 
tainty respecting the proper beneficiary 
is raised by the company’s officers, the 
uncertainty being merely technical and 
the merits of the case and the weight 
of opinion being all in favor of one 
person. Technically, there may be a 
doubt, but practically the company in- 
volves itself in little risk in paying the 
claim. In all cases where interpleader 
proceedings are suggested the com- 
pany should not lose sight of its own 
position and the expense and delay 
involved on its own account. 


Not Insurance Against Suits 


It may find itself in the anomalous 
position of having paid the proceeds of 
a policy into court and still be. com- 
pelled to defend the action against 
it because of inability to secure serv- 
1c€é On One or more of the parties in 
interest. Interpleader is not a pro- 
ceeding in rem, and it seems there is 
no way of compelling a nonresident 
claimant to come in and interplead, 
if the action is brought in a state 
court. Multiplicity of suits cannot be 
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A GREAT NEW BOOK 


FOR LIFE AGENTS — Just From the Press 


The great demand on the part both of home office and field managers has been for a simple, concise book on 
the principles and practice of life insurance, which could be purchased at a low price and furnished to both new 
and old agents, in order that they might have a ready grasp of the fundamentals of life insurance. 


When we devised our POLICYHOLDERS’ DIGEST as a “combination” book with statistics and infor- 
mation of the various companies, we at the same time began to cast about for a book which would fit the need 
for a more distinctively educational work on the subject of life insurance itself. 


We have found the exact book which we were looking for. 


Every statement in it can be 
relied upon as absolutely ac- 
curate. It covers the whole 
ground and is just what its 
title indicates, “Easy Lessons 
in Life Insurance.” 


Not long ago the president 
of one of the younger life 
companies said to THE Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER: “What 
we need most is an agency in- 
struction book for about $1 
which we can give out to our 
new and old agents, and know 
that they have an authoritative 
and complete statement of life 
insurance in it.” Mr. Jack- 
son’s book does not sell retail 
for $1, but it does sell for 
$1.50, including a separate quiz 
book, asking pertinent ques- 
tions and bringing out every- 
thing regarding life insurance 
which an agent in the field 
needs to know. It is admirable 
as a textbook in college and 
school work; it is just as valu- 
able for private study. 


“EASY LESSONS IN LIFE INSURANCE” 


BY J. A. JACKSON 











‘*THE FIRST RESPONSE”’ 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
M. W. MACK, GENERAL AGENT 


TRACTION BLDG. 
FIFTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


CINCINNATI, O., April 5, 1917. 
Mr. Jacob A. Jackson, 


34 Nassau St., New York. 
My dear Mr. Jackson: 

1 duly received copy of ‘Easy Lessons In Life Insurance’ and ‘“‘Quiz Book,”’ 
which | took home with me last evening and read from cover to cover. 

Your closing statement in your introduction that there is Included in your book 
“many things of Importance that even the general agent or the average official does 
not know, and yet nothing that the humblest solicitor will not be the better equipped 
for knowing,” Is absolutely true. Every life Insurance agent who intends to make 
our work his life work should have your book, read it, study It, and use It for ref- 
erence purposes. You can send me two more coples. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) M. W. MACK, ~ 
General Agent. 
































As an instruction book for 
use in college or a “Monday 
morning class” in an insurance 
office, Jackson’s “Easy. Lessons” 
is wumnexcelled. The “Quiz 
Book” makes the instructor’s 
work easy. 


This book placed in the 
hands of 50,000 life insurance 
agents of the country would 
have a noticeable effect in rais- 
ing the standard of informa- 
tion and service to the public 
by the life insurance fraternity. 
How many agents there are 
who write a good business and 
yet who do not know how to 
explain some of the simplest 
facts of life insurance! 


Mr. Jackson started to pub- 
lish this book on his own ac- 
count, feeling that he should 
have the full benefit of the 
crowning work of his lifetime 
of effort; he has, however, 
realized that The National 
Underwriter Company has 
facilities for publication and 
distribution which he could not 
have, and he has, therefore, 
disposed of the copyright and 
the edition on-hand to us. 


Written after a lifetime of experience in agency instruction work by the veteran life insurance editor and in- 


structor. The book sums up his best experience in the art of presenting the subject of life insurance. 


Every 


statement in it has been carefully weighed and studied, and it represents the exact shade of patente: which 
Mr. Jackson would wish to be conveyed as his final word on the points treated. 


We are now prepared to fill orders for single copies or in quantity promptly. 
of this class of publications over and are frank to say that we do not believe there is a single publication which 


matches it in lucidity of statement, or simplicity and ease of comprehension. 
library in the United States, and every agent should have a copy. 


We have looked the field 


It belongs in every life insurance 


We cannot recommend too highly this new work, which we believe is destined to take its place as 


The great standard text book of life insurance instruction. 


The price is right—the book is right. 























Price List: One copy, $1.50; 
10 copies, $1.35 each; 25 copies, 
$1.25 each; 50 copies, $1.15 
each; 75 copies, $1.10 each; 100 
copies, $1.00 each; including 
one “Quiz Book” for each 
copy purchased. 
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avoided, nor can such a court grant 
complete relief unless all of the par- 
ties necessary to a complete determina- 
tion of the case are before it. The 
attitude of Ohio courts toward these 
principles is very clearly illustrated in 
the very interesting case of — Swett 
v. The Mutual Benefit Life, 8th N. P. 
(N. S.), 569, affirmed by the supreme 
court without opinion, 83 Ohio St. 
This involved a policy of life insurance 
issued in Michigan, the residence. at 
that time of both the assured and his 
wife, who was made beneficiary. An 
assignment of the policy was after- 
ward made in Michigan to a resident 
of Michigan; the assured died in Michi- 
gan and the policy was held there; suit 
had been brought upon it by the as- 
signee in the federal court of that 
state; and an action was brought in 
Ohio by the beneficiary, who had be- 
come a resident of Ohio. In deciding 
the case the court announced the prin- 
ciple that— 

“Where two or more persons severally 
claim the same thing, and the party who 
is to deliver the property not claiming any 
title or interest therein himself and not 
knowing to which of the claimants he 
ought to render the debt or duty or de- 
liver the property, and may be either 
molested by action or actions brought 
against him or fears that he may suffer 
injury from the conflicting claims he is 
entitled to protection by a court of 
equity.” 

In the case under consideration the 
insurance was issued and the alleged 
assignment made in Michigan, the as- 
sured died and the policy was held 
there, suit was brought there on the 
policy, and nothing appeared to the 
court why the plaintiff could not as- 
sert her rights in that forum and have 
them there determined. The case was 
dismissed without prejudice for failure 
on the part of the plaintiff (the bene- 
ciary) to make a bonafide effort to 
bring in the assignee of the policy 
as a party to the action, and she was 
remanded to the Michigan forum for a 
determination of her rights. The court 
held that by its decision no’ injustice 
was done any of the parties to the 
controversy, and that it was simply 
requiring her to attempt to secure the 
attendance of the contending parties, 
or attempt to have her rights deter- 
mined in a foreign jurisdiction. where 
an action was pending, which would 
determine the entire matter. The 
court held that as the plaintiff was 
entirely responsible for the situation, 
every equitable consideration required 
that she should be required to con- 
form her conduct so that no wrong 
or injustice would be done to either 
party. 


Recent Congressional Enactment 


Very recently by the enactment of 
an act authorizing insurance companies 
and fraternal beneficiary societies to 
file bills of interpleader, approved Feb. 
22, 1917, the national congress has 
attempted to relieve the situation abuve 
referred to with respect to the diffi- 
culty of bringing in claimants. By 
this act district courts of the United 
States are granted— 


“Original cognizance to entertain suits 
in equity begun by bills of interpleader 
where the same are filed by any insurance 
company or fraternal beneficiary society, 
duly verified, and where it is made to 
appear by such bill that one or more per- 
sons, being bonafide claimants against 
such company or society, reside within the 
jurisdiction of said court; that such a 
company or society has made or issued 
some policy of insurance or certificate of 
membership providing for the payment of 
a sum of money or at least $500 as in- 
surance or benefits to a beneficiary or 
beneficiaries or to heirs, next of kin, or 
legal representative of the person insured 
or member; that two or more adverse 
claimants, citizens of different states, are 
claiming or may claim to be entitled to 
such insurance or benefits and that such 
company or society deposits the amount 
of such insurance or benefits with the 
clerk of said court and abide the judgment 
of said court.” 


The act further provides that in all 
cases where a beneficiary or beneficiar- 
ies are named in the policy of insur- 
ance or certificate of membership, or 
where the same has been assigned and 
written notice thereof given to the in- 
surance company or fraternal benefi- 
ciary society, the bill of interpleader 
shall be filed in the district where 


the beneficiary or beneficiaries. reside. 
The action provided by this act re- 
lieves the situation where there are 
two or more adverse claimants who 
are citizens of different states, provid- 
ing all claimants are located and served 
with notice in the manner provided. 
However, the action still remains one 
in personam and there is no right to 
service by publication. Even in an ac- 
tion brought under the act referred to 
the company may find the same prob- 
lems involved as in an action in a state 
court. ‘ 


Proving War Claims 


A very interesting and appropriate 
subject for consideration at this time 
is the proving and payment of war 
claims, in view of the possible events 
of the very. near future. Few of the 
companies here represented have had 
their first experience in the payment 
of such claims. The ordinary and 
usual methods of proving the claim, 
with the éxception of the claimant’s 
statement, must be waived, and nat- 
urally the question of securing such 
proof of the death as will protect the 
company is surrounded with difficulty. 

Canadian life insurance companies 
have been subjected to some criticism 
in the public press, charging delay in 
settlement of war claims, and it, of 
course, follows that they have not been 
free from complaints by beneficiaries 
and agents. However, delay in settle- 
ment seems to be unavoidable in con- 
nection with many of such claims. 
Correspondence with Canadian com- 
panies has elicited interesting informa- 
tion as to their experiences in this con- 
nection and the practices which have 
been followed. The sources from 
which proof of the death of the sol- 
dier can be obtained are very limited 
and, therefore, the practices of the 
companies have not differed in any ma- 
terial degree. 


Reports Not Sufficient Evidence 
From a patriotic standpoint much 


Prussian 
Life Ins. Co. of Berlin 


was expected of the companies. When 
a casualty was reported in the press, 
friends of the deceased, without further 
information, made application for pay- 
ment under the policy and expected 
action at once. Frequently the usual 
telegram of notification of death from 
militia headquarters was produced, but 
this could not be accepted as conclusive 
because of the numerous instances 
where soldiers were taken prisoners 
who had been reported as killed. It 
was, therefore, necessary to take a 
broad view in each case and endeavor 
Dy some means to secure evidence cor- 
roborating the press report or the tele- 
graphic report from the militia head- 
quarters. It was frequently found that 
the claimant had in his or her pos- 
session letters of consolation, written 
at the time of the death of the deceased 
by either the chaplain of the deceased’s 
regiment, his captain or lieutenant, or 
by some comrade in arms serving in 
the same unit or regiment. These let- 
ters were frequently found to be of 
such a definite nature, when submitted 
to the company in the original en- 
velope, showing that they actually came 
from the front, that the companies were 
able to accept them as corroborative 
evidence of the correctness of the offi- 
cial notification of death. 


Information Sometimes Meagre 


Sometimes, however, there was ab- 
solutely no reliable information ob- 
tainable from any one positively prov- 
ing that the insured was dead. He 
may have been blown to atoms on a 
field of battle, or he may have been 
taken prisoner and died in a prisoners’ 
camp. In such cases delays were abso- 
lutely unavoidable, and none of the 
companies made settlement until an 
official certificate of death had been 
issued by the militia headquarters in 
Canada. Quite often this certificate 
was not issued for from six to eight 
months after the insured had been re- 
ported as missing. Some companies in 
paying claims, where the proof has not 
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been absolutely satisfactory, have re- 
quired for such protection as it afforded 
a bond of indemnity from the claim- 
ant, providing for reimbursement of the 
company in event it should later be 
found that the information respecting 
the death of the insured was incorrect. 


Canadian Government’s Action 


The difficulty on the part of the 
claimants in establishing the death of 
the insured under policies of insurance; 
the delay in payment of claims, result- 
ing in criticism from numerous sources, 
and the hazard to the company in pay- 
ing claims on the basis of insufficient 
information led to action by the Cana- 
dian -government, looking to the relief 
of all concerned. March 15, 1917, the 
governor in council at Ottawa passed 
an order in council greatly simplifying 
the procedure in connection with the 
payment of claims, and affording ade- 
quate protection to the companies in 
event the government report of death 
proves incorrect. This regulation pro- 
vides that insurance companies 

“Shall accept as satisfactory proof of 
death the official certificates of death or 
presumption of death, as the case may be, 
issued by the department of militia and 
defense, and shall, on the production of 
such certificate, pay to the beneficiary 
under any policy of life insurance on the 
life of an enlisted soldier, resident in 
Canada at the time of the issue of the 
policy or at the time of enlistment, the 
amount to which such beneficiary is en- 
titled thereunder, and that in the event of 
such policyholder subsequently proving to 
be alive and the amount of the said pay- 
ment not being refunded by the said 
beneficiary, there may be paid to such com- 
pany out of the consolidated revenue fund 
under the provisions of the war appropria- 
tion act, 1916, the amount by which the 
payment so made to the said beneficiary 
exceeds the actuarial reserve maintained 
by the company in respect of the said 
policy at the date on which the said pay- 
ment is made.” Pa 

This regulation cleared the atmos- 
phere materially, although it does not 
absolutely avoid delays in the payment 
of the claim, especially in cases where 
the certificate of death is issued be- 
cause of the fact that the soldier has 
been officially reported missing for a 
sufficient length of time, usually not 
less than six months. _ The certificate 
is issued after full inquiry is made and 
in event no information has come to 
hand which would indicate that the 
soldier is not dead. Even the official 
certificate of death issued as the result 
of positive information to the effect that 
the soldier has been killed, are not is- 
sued until from two to three months 
after the date of death. 


Legislation Needed Here 


There is no question but that the 
companies of this country will meet the 
same difficulties if the present great 
conflict is not terminated in the near 
future. Possibly a presentation of this 
matter to the proper officials of our 
government might lead to action simi- 
lar to that taken by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, with a view to avoiding delay 
and the resulting hardships to depend- 
ents of the soldier, at the same time 
protecting the insurance company in 
event the certificate of death issued by 
the government should prove to be in- 
correct. Indirectly, the government is 
responsible for the necessary delays 
and difficulties in this connection, and 
on the ground of this responsibility 
the same relief as has been granted 
to Canadian companies might be pro- 
vided for the companies of this country. 

One of the ever-present problems of 
life insurance is to increase its social 
efficiency, and to distribute its benefits 
in a broader way among a wider range 
of the people. One way of accomplish- 
ing these desired results is by bringing 
about a closer relation between the 
company and the beneficiaries under 
policies of insurance, through increased 
service. Unless this increased service 
is given, life insurance cannot justify 
in full measure its claim to be a social 
institution of the first magnitude and 
importance. If any suggestion made 
in this paper is capable of development 
to the advantage of the great business 
of life insurance, I shall feel well re- 
paid for such effort as the presentation 
of this subject may have cost me. 
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The Lincoln Life 
Policy of 
Management | 
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NE-MAN CONTROL may be all right in a Commercial Busi- 

ness, but such a condition has been proved as not conducive to 

the best interests of the policyholders and agents of a Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


The Board of Directors of The Lincoln Life own but 41% of its Capital Stock. 


For the past six years the policy of the Company in all important matters has been determined by the Committee or Confer- 
ence Plan. The personnel of the various Committees is determined by the matter in hand, the General Manager of the Company 
sitting as chairman of all meetings. Thus direct responsibility is placed upon the head of each department for the results in that 
department. No sharing of credit, no shifting of blame. Each head has a knowledge of the work of all departments. 


The result of this plan has been to develop an organization of efficient, loyal and versatile men who work together harmoni- 
ously and are deeply devoted to the success of the Company. 


No company in America has a better office organization and the policy of no company would be less disturbed by the death or 


retirement of any one man. 
RESULTS 


Year Ending Premium Admitted Policies Insurance Surplus to 
June 30 Income Assets In Force In Force Policy Holders 


$ No. 


1911 | 201,855 540,049 3,734 5,938,518 226,537 
1914 787,390 1,790,704 14,336 20,851,345 357,623 


1917 1,248,712 4,440,399 30,385 54,901,660 578,043 
NOW (August Ist), over $55,000,000 paid insurance in force. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION JUNE 30, 1917 


As reported by the recent joint examination made at our request 
under the auspices of the Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


First mortgage loans - - $3,204,162.16 mre — : - ’ 
Real Estate Z if a “J 240,035.46 Policy, disability and double indemnity reserve (on 
Municipal and other bonds = 70,890.86 deposit with State of Indiana) - -- - $3,740,537.99 


Cash in bank and office - = - 325,937.27 ree : a 
($92,000 at 2 per cent; $233,000 at 6 per cent) Premiums and interest paid in advance - 24,572.80 


Loans to policyholders - - - 382,374.58 
(Loans not exceeding cash value of the policies) 

Interest due and accrued to June 30 - 79,251.00 

Premiums in course of collection - 149,986.53 

Furniture and fixtures - - - - 24,991.00 oo sats os , 
(Cost over $35,000.00) : ’ Death Claims (no proof received) 41,631.86 

ll 516.09 Other liabilities - -  - 24,854.55 


AR 


Sy 


Salaries, bills and medical fees unpaid 11,170.80 


Reserve for taxes - - - - 19,587.38 


. $4,478,144.95 Surplus to Protect Policyholders 578,043.17 
Less assets not admitted - 37,746.40 


y any Wawa i! TAWALOLI \ivaxh vay itYaxttva\tvaxhya 


$4,440,398.55 $4,440,398.55 
RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE LIVE AND AGGRESSIVE 


All forms of policies, participating and non-participating. Liberal and attractive agency contracts. Good territory open in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office ARTHUR F. HALL, Vice-President and General Manager Pioneer Life Branch 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
WALTER T. SHEPARD FRANKLIN B. MEAD THOS. D. HUGHES 
Vice-President and Manager Agencies Secretary and Actuary Vice-President and Manager Northwestern Agencies 
Home Office Fargo, North Dakota 
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Salient facts of the growth of ‘‘The Successful Western Company” during 
13 years under direction of present management. 


1904 1917 


RESOURCES - - : : - $ 242,174.78 $ 8,124,660.88 
LIABILITIES - - - - 120,873.78 6,558,894.30 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS» - - 105,555.49 1,294,107.12 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT - - -  2,443,450.00 107,406,917.00 
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q Of the $107,406,917 business in force on 
August 1, 1917, $106,372,686 is business 
actually written direct by the Field Force of 
the Kansas City Life, while only $1,034,231 
was business on the books of the Company 
August 1, 1904, or procured by reinsurance. 



































J. B. REYNOLDS, Doing business in 21 States—all west of the 


P id e * . ° e . ¢ 
ano Mississippi River except Illinois. 
F. W. FLEMING 


Vice President 
and Chairman of Board 


Low death rate—High interest earnings— 
Cc. N. SEARS ‘ 
Secretary Economical management. 


















































